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T WILL COME TO You Late 


Qrc Announcement ABOUT THE JUNE ISSUE 


The next issue (June) of Missions 
will be delayed in order to include 
the story of the Northern Baptist 
Convention which meets in Wichita, 


Kansas, May 20-25. 
See program on pages 280-282. 


Missions will make every effort 
to expedite the sending of copy by 


air mail to the printing house. But it 
takes time to set the story in type, 
to secure photographs and cuts. 


Accordingly the June issue will go 
to press on or about the last day in 
May. It should reach ail subscribers 
about June 10th, or ten days later 
than in other months of the year. 














It Is the Center 
of the United States 


The Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, which meets in Wichita, has 
planned one of the most inspira- 
tional programs in years. Three 
anniversaries will be observed: the 
70th of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society; 
the 50th of the B.Y.P.U. of 
America; and the 60th of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Training School. 

Wichita is the geographical cen- 
ter of the United States. It is 
readily accessible. A network of 
paved and surfaced highways make 
it easy for the motorist to come 
here. Five steam railroads serve 
the city: Frisco, Midland Valley, 
Missouri Pacific, Rock Island, and 
Santa Fe. It is the home office of 
Santa Fe Trailways, one of the 
major bus systems of America. 
Daily 100 buses enter and leave 
Wichita. The city is on two major 
airlines, east-west and north-south. 
The Wichita Municipal Airport is 
rated by aviation authorities as 























CENTER of OUR NATION 


among the five best in the United 
States. In view of the defense pro- 





Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United For 


States Canada Countries 
le Copies...... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (5or more) 1.00 1.25 1.45 


— by Me = ed Order or Draft. Make all 
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gram, Wichita’s four great airplane 
factories are attracting nation- 
wide attention. The city has many 
places of interest. 

The Baptists of the Kansas 
plains extend a hearty welcome to 
all Northern Baptists to come to 
Wichita, May 20-25, 1941. 


The Front Cover 


One day while Mr. Ray Garner, 
who photographed the moving pic- 
ture film “The Story of Bamba” 
(see pages 266-271), was resting, 
a Congo baby, to whom life was 
beginning to be interesting, spied 
the filming apparatus. Prompted 
by juvenile curiosity he climbed 
upon the trunk on which the 
camera was mounted and gazed 
into the focus lense. Judging by the 
expression on his face, what he 
saw must have fascinated him. 
Fortunately Mr. Garner had a still 
kodak beside him, and the front 
cover is the result. The picture was 
first published in Travel Magazine 
and is reproduced by permission. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


MAY 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pears and occasionally advertisements. 
he Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. What do the letters TSOB 
mean? 

2. What church has a trailer 
parsonage? 

3. What is the center of our 
nation? 

4. Who was the first white man 
in Kansas? 

5. What church will soon cele- 
brate its 10th anniversary? 

6. What children’s book deals 
with Jewish-Christian relation- 
ships? 

7. Who served in Belgian Congo 
from 1923 to 1926? 

8. Northern Baptists are on the 
threshold of what? 

9. Who is Harry M. Taliaferro? 

10. What cannot mix? 

11. What was founded about 
30 years ago? 

12. Who wrote Mother of a 
Conscript? 

13. Baptist colleges face what? 

14, Who wrote Brothertown? 

15. What began as an Indian 
Academy? 

16. What is the Anti-Alien bill? 

17. Who is A. C. Carlson? 

18. What does nganga mean? 


Rules for 1941 
Foe correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in all issues, Jan’ to December 


es a a prize of a worthwhile missionary 
book or a year’s subscription to MIssIONs will 
be awarded. 

Answers gl Lj kee at home until the 
end of the yor sent in together. In 
— to be foie fe =A a jy Ay both the answers 

d the A. &- ~~ al on which answers are 
pt mus given 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

Where two or more in a group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such a 
case only one meng will be awarded. 

All answ it reach us i + A Sater than 
December ber 31, 1941. to receive cred: 











WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


George W. Cassidy, who died on 
March 14, was Pastor Emeritus of the 
First Baptist Church, Wichita, Kan. 

G. Clifford Cress is Associate Secre- 
tary of the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board. 

William A. Elliott is in his 35th year 
as pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Ottawa, Kan. 

Howard M. Freas, M.D., is a medi- 
cal missionary in Belgian Congo, in 
service since 1929. 















_. with the 9th Annual 


Christian Fellowship Tour 


For the past eight years the Christian Fellowship Tour has proved to be 
a real success, and those taking it have written hundreds of letters on 
their return from Alaska to tell of their enthusiasm about the entire trip. 
Now, plans are completed for the 9th Annual Tour, and you are cor- 
dially invited to join this congenial group for a carefree four-week 
vacation that will live forever in your memory. 

Leaving Chicago aboard the North Coast Limited on July 9, you 
will travel in air-conditioned comfort to Seattle, pausing en route to 
follow the Red Lodge High Road to Cooke City and to visit Gates of 
the Mountains. In Seattle, you will enjoy a trip to scenic Olympic 
National Park, and then board the flagship ALEUTIAN of The Alaska 
Line for a fascinating twelve-day cruise along the mountain-fenced 
Inside Passage and to Prince William Sound in Southwestern Alaska. 
The return route from Seattle will be through California and the Utah 
National Parks. 

To discover complete details and cost from your home town, fill 
out and mail the coupon. Of course, there is no obligation whatsoever. 


Mr. H. R. Bowler, 
= Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


r Mr. Bowler: Please send me complete details and round trip cost of the 
Gaintion Fellowship Tour’’ to Alaska, from my home town, 


ma 
CONDITIONED 








ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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Ray Garner is the professional pho- 
tographer who photographed “‘The 
Story of Bamba.” 


P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., retires this 
month as Executive Secretary of the 
Baptist World Relief Committee. 





e May, 1941 


Osgoode H. MacDonald is pastor of 
the Emmanuel Baptist Church, Roch- 
ester, New York. 

Margaret Fowle Rogers is the wife 
of Wilbur G. Rogers, M.D., of Los 
Angeles, and daughter of Rev. W. I. 
Fowle of Seattle, Wash. 

Burl Slocum isa missionary in China, 
in service since 1931. 

Jesse R. Wilson is Home Secretary 
of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. 


The Upward March 
Continued in March 


In New York the month of 
March maintained its reputation 
for blustery climate, deep snow, 
near zero temperature, and like- 
wise balmy spring weather, once 
again “coming in like a lion and 
going out like a lamb.” 

It also maintained its eight-year 
subscription reputation. Not once 
in eight years has March recorded 
a subscription loss. The month 
produced 2,584 subscriptions as 
compared with 2,506 for March a 
year ago, a net gain of 78 for the 
month. 

That lifts the score to 90 months 
of gain and only 5 months of loss 
since the uptrend started in May, 
1933, almost 8 years ago. 

To you who by your subscrip- 
tion renewal contributed to this 
record Missions expresses hearty 
thanks. To you whose subscrip- 
tion expires soon MIssIONS ex- 
presses the hope that you likewise 
will renew and thereby help to 
keep the trend upward. 


LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


In the March issue. of Missions 
several readers seemed unduly stirred 
up by the editorial, ““New Year’s Eve 
and Eight Young Men in Prison.” 
Through the ages the gospel has been 
pitifully misrepresented. In the pages 
of history we read of men burning 
each other alive and inflicting all kinds 
of tortures over such momentous ques- 

(Continued on page 260) 
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This year we are offering two programs, Licht AnEaD by 
Ralph Graham and Tue Cutpren’s Praise by Grace 
McGavran. Licut Aueap is a “different” kind of program for 
Children’s Day. If you have had difficulty in arousing enthusiasm 
for the work of the church school, if you are enrolled in the 
Baptist Church School Advance, or are only thinking about 
enrolling, you will want to use this program. Pageant opens 
with the usual service presented by Beginners, Primaries, 
Juniors. This is suddenly interrupted and proceeds into a 
courtroom scene, with parts for Intermediates, Young People 
and Adults. 


The other program, THe Cuitpren’s Prarsz, provides a 
worshipful service through which the children of the church 
may share with the older members some of the things they 
have been learning throughout the year. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


Gentlemen: We plan to take an offering on Children’s Day to aid the educational and 
missionary work of the denomination program. Please send service entitled: 
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SUNDAY, JUNE 8, 1941 


Ww you celebrate Children’s Day this year 
we hope you will make it Victory Day, in 
the first mile of your Baptist Church School Advance 
effort, and also Publication Society Day in your church 
school. 


Customarily, the offering taken at the Children’s Day 
service is contributed by the churches of our con- 
stituency to help support the Publication Society’s 
program of Sunday school and missionary work. This 
offering, sanctioned by our denomination and cred- 
ited to the missionary quota of your church, will 
definitely strengthen our new and unified Baptist 
effort to reach more of the millions of unreached 
American children with Christian teaching. What an 
appropriate offering for Children’s Day! 


This year we have prepared two programs, that you 
may choose the one best suited to your situation. We 
will make available to you without charge a sufficient 
number of participants’ copies of either service with 
the proper number of orders of service for your con- 
gregation and a supply of offering envelopes. Even if 
you plan your own service and do not use either of 
these programs we urge you to take an offering on 
Children’s Day to aid this important part of our 
denominational program. 


Executive Secretary, The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 258) 


tions as the length of an ecclesiastical 
robe; whether you might take both 
the bread and wine or only the bread 
at communion; or whether you had 
any communion at all; whether men 
should be called bishops, or whether 
nobody should be called anything 
higher than pastor. And all that 
time the “heathen world” lay in 
darkness, and Europe itself, while 
armies marched and countermarched, 
and the Hitlers of that day waxed 
great with glory. And here in our own 
day, eight men, whose names we have 
not bothered to memorize, have had 
the courage to come out against it. 


Maybe they did not take the only 
wise and Christlike way; but we who 
still have our families and our homes 
and can go here and there to do as we 
please, we sit back and call them 
“common lawbreakers.”’ All but Mi1s- 
sions, which at least paid them the 
due of admiration for the courage they 





@ May, 1941 


displayed in a nation mad with war 
fever. The letters from readers to 
which I referred had one good effect. I 
turned back to the January issue and 
read again that editorial. Its last two 
sentences deserve high rank for sheer 


‘beauty of language. and of thought. 


And now, in the March issue you give 











He draws as 
he speaks 


Further information furnished on request. 


A Program That Brings the City to the Church by 
Carrying the Church to the City! 

Dr. Charles F. Banning, Columbus, Ohio, writes: ‘‘The First Baptist Church 

was enabled to render a valuable spiritual mission to this city through the min- 

istry of CHARLES A. WELLS. He spoke to thousands of high school students 


and hundreds of laymen through the various clubs... all this alongside the 
remarkable services in our own down town church.” 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on Christ and World Need 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


All engagements must be planned well in advance. 
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THE CHARM OF YOUTH AT FRANKLIN COLLEGE 





MARY AGNES DUNWOODY 


EDWIN STUMPF 


SARAH FAIR 


Young people with good looks are not debarred from Franklin College as this picture makes clear 


Miss Dunwoody is Secretary of the Student Council and stars in college drama. Mr. Stumpf is an 
assistant in the Chemistry Laboratory and is President of the Student Council. Miss Fair is Vice- 
President of the Student Council, is one of the most popular girls on the campus and last year was 


elected Student Queen. 


The Executive Board of the Student Council is elected by the Merit System. This means that a 
student’s entire college course has its effect upon the choice of these young people as officers during 


their senior year. 


FRANKLIN COLLEG 


For information write to PRESIDENT Wi1Lt1AM Gear SpENcER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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us “Cannon Fodder,” which for mere 
power of expression is unexcelled. One 
will have to look a long time through 
magazines to find language equal to 
it.—A. C. Hanna, Ventnor, N. J. 

= 

I take exception to your Editorial 
Comment about our Baptist theologi- 
cal seminaries. It is evident that you 
are not aware of the definite effort 
which the seminaries themselves are 
making in the study of the problems 
you mentioned, the curriculum and 
various allied problems of theolog- 
ical education. Of course it is a delicate 
task with the varied points of view 
represented in our denomination, but 
the presidents have taken themselves 
seriously and I look for decided ad- 
vance. I regret the wrong impression 
which your comment may have made. 
F. W. Padelford, Newton Centre, Mass. 

| 

I write to thank you for all that you 
are doing in this, our day of chaos and 
trouble. Your editorial, “Cannon 
Fodder,” is very thought-provoking 
and to the point. You show such clear 
and honest insight into the problems 
of the times that Missions has become 
invaluable. Your expression “ Mad- 
ness and Hysteria” is a true represen- 
tation of the trend of many of our 
papers and the general activities of the 
people. But I am thankful that many 
of your readers are fully in accord 
with your sentiments.—Mrs. Clara T. 
Sawyer, Thomaston, Me. 

| 

I am sending herewith my renewal 
for Missrons. It is the most meaning- 
ful magazine of its type I know. I am 
but one of many who appreciate the 
realism and courage of your editorial 
policy. That you maintain these with- 
out any violence to the magazine’s pop- 
ular appeal is certainly remarkable. 
God bless you as you carry on.—Rev. 
G. B. Harris, Summerviile, S. Carolina. 

=) 

May I congratulate you upon the 
splendid magazine which you have 
made of Missions. You have not only 
measured up to the high standards of 
other days but have builded far beyond 
as the months have rolled by. May I 
wish for you the largest possible meas- 
ure of success.—Pres. W. G. Everson, 
Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon. 
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Doing It Again 


CarRTOON NuMBER 79 By CHARLES A. WELLS 
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NCE again humanity is crucifying its youth. Throughout the 
ages youth has been the victim of an older generation’s hate. 
Even naziism had first to inculcate the youth of Germany with 
its doctrine of hate. Today America is busy teaching its own 
youth to hate. Love and bayonets cannot mix. 

If a few years ago the youth of the world could have disposed 
of some elder statesmen and an international youth conference, 
attended by normal, healthy, idealistic young people of all lands, 
could have studied the problems of raw materials, colonies, na- 
tional frontiers, racial minorities, these would have been handled 
far more generously and constructively than they have been by 
selfish diplomats and ambitious militarists. This is written from 
an intimate knowledge of the youth of the world. Of course 
that would have gone hard with the elders, clinging to racial 
and national prejudices, to imperialism and vested interests, to 
privilege and power. 

The world has just observed the anniversary of a crucifixion 
of yesterday. Its victim was a youth who also died because He 
had challenged life around Him. Today its only hope is not to 
crucify its own youth but to look back to that divine Youth, to 
accept the power He unleashed upon the world, and to devote 
its energies toward widening His Kingdom.—Cnart.es A. WELLS. 



















































































Kansas is a land of endless wheat fields. The wheat grows up to the very borders of the city of Wichita 


ARE YOU COMING TO WICHITA: 


Convention dates are May 20-25 LM ae ‘ IN THE CIRCLE: Az airplane 
Convention program on page 280 ' gf. Mh ae " view of the Wichita business section 


ABOVE: You can come to Wichita oe ae : ABOVE: You can also come on a 
on a fast, streamlined train ~~ fast, air conditioned motorbus 


MEETING PLACE OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Kansas is crossed by superb, safe highways with their alluring temptation to step on the gas 
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HE Wichita Convention program (see 
pages 280-281) by tradition and neces- 
sity must provide the usual array of 
speeches and reports, the annual parade 
of committees, councils and boards. 
However, the devastating storm now sweeping 
across the world will make-much of that seem 
irrelevant. When the security of every person, 
the safety of every institution, and the influence 
of the Christian church are in danger, of what 
consequence are perfunctorily filed reports, elec- 
tion politics, and program ephemeralities? “The 
upheaval now convulsing the nations,” said 
Lord Halifax, new British Ambassador, “will 
not leave things as they are. A new world is be- 
ing born out of bitter suffering.’’ Have Baptists 
anything significant to contribute to that new 
world? Whether the upheaval ends in impov- 
erished victory for England or Germany, or in 
exhausting stalemate for both, a return to the 
status quo, even for Baptists, is impossible. In 
tomorrow’s new world the Northern Baptist 
Convention “must live and give life.”’ Only as it 
gives new life can it justify anew its existence. 
Where do we go from Wichita? Step by step 
the militarists and the propagandists are leading 
America into war, insultingly ignoring the latest 
Gallup Poll. No nation is in this war with clean 
hands. All are soiled by national selfishness, 
power politics, imperialistic greed. And 83% of 
the American people wish to stay out of it. Will 
the Convention confirm the Gallup Poll, or will 
it be swept by some fervid speech, some patri- 
otistic resolution into approval of American 
belligerency? Obviously before doing that the 
Convention must reject its own program theme, 
“The Sufficient Christ for a Suffering World.” 














Where Do We Go from Wichita? 


MAY, 1941 


Human misery should weigh heavily on Bap- 
tist hearts. We will be traitors to the mercy of 
God unless we go from Wichita resolved to do 
far more in relief ministry, and in arousing con- 
cern over the fate of Europe’s starving millions 
crushed between Nazi conquest and British 
blockade. Five years hence may no American 
Baptist feel ashamed of what the Wichita Con- 
vention said or did not say on this issue. 

Finally the Convention will end in ghastly 
failure if we go from Wichita without having 
launched a challenging forward movement. 
What has become of the vision and imagination 
that at Los Angeles in 1915 brought forth the 
Five-Year Program, and that in 1917 launched 
the laymen’s Million Dollar Emergency Fund, 
and in 1918 the Six Million Dollar Victory Fund? 
Today our foreign mission situation is far more 
desperate. Baptist colleges face extinction. City 
mission societies are helpless before the moving 
tide of populations and the disintegration of 
city churches. In dire peril is the morality of 
America’s young manhood now in army camps. 
For the world and for the denomination it is a 
dark hour. “‘Woe unto us as Baptists,” declares 
the Social Service Committee report, “if we do 
not awaken to our opportunity.” 

The conclusion is inescapable. Baptists must 
go from Wichita into a vastly enlarged program 
of world service adequate to this dark hour, 
or by inaction and unconcern they will condemn 
themselves to futility as a Christian force in 
America and in building tomorrow’s world. Of 

ominous significance is the Convention text, 
“Ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.” To 
accept or reject its full implications will de- 
termine where Baptists go from Wichita, 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


e May, 1941 
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The World’s blackout 
of war touches all six 
continents. Will Ameri- 
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The World’s Blackout 
Involves Two-thirds of Humanity 


HE accompanying map, although the size of 

Russia, Greenland, Canada and Alaska are some- 
what distorted because the earth’s sphere has to be 
projected on a flat surface, nevertheless presents 
graphically the magnitude and wide extent of today’s 
titanic war. In the dark areas live 1,525,000,000 
people, or about two-thirds of the entire human race 
estimated. Total land area of the world is 57,510,000 
square miles, more than 28,000,000 of which are 
involved in war. Moreover, certain areas still white, 
such as Finland and Hungary, although nominally 
at peace, are practically at war. 

The bitterness, suffering, misery, destruction, 
hatred, and death precipitated by this war is beyond 
anything recorded in human history. And yet an 
apparently increasing number of people in the United 
States earnestly desire and vigorously strive to 
plunge this nation also into this horrible conflict. 

Regardless of how or when the war ends, one pre- 
diction as to the future can safely be ventured. The 
end of -hostilities will be followed by a prolonged 
period of political upheaval, socia\ revolution, finan- 
cial chaos, economic collapse, moral disintegration 


Courtesy Chicago Herald American and World Outlook 


and spiritual bankruptcy that will make the period 
following the first World War seem like glorious 
stability and prosperity by comparison. 

One hundred years from now the historians of 
that period will stand amazed at our era and will 
agree that General Hertzog of South Africa had accu- 
rately described it as “international lunacy.” 


Whom the D.A.R. Rejected 
The City of Brotherly Love Has Honored 


N MONDAY evening, March 17th, in Philadel- 
phia, before a large and distinguished audience, 
Miss Marian Anderson, celebrated Negro contralto, 
was awarded the Edward Bok prize of $10,000. The 
late editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal provided in 
his will that this award was to be made annually to 
the person who had done most for Philadelphia. Miss 
Anderson was born in this city. ““An eminent gather- 
ing applauded,” reported The New York Times. 
“They were proud, as they had a right to be, of 
Marian Anderson.”” The money will be used, she 
explained on accepting it, to help some poor, un- 
fortunate, but nevertheless very talented Negro 
young people to do something of which they have 
dreamed all their lives. Two years ago the Daughters 
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of the American Revolution denied to Miss Anderson, 
because of the color of her skin, the use of Constitu- 
tion Hall in Washington, D. C., for a concert. With 
the Negro so often denied rights, privileges, and 
opportunities because of white race prejudice, it is 
enheartening and gratifying to note here and there 
glorious exceptions to the prevailing white attitude, 
and the awarding cf honor where honor is due, re- 
gardless of race, creed, class, or other undemocratic 
and unchristian distinctions. 

Whom the D.A.R. thus rejected the City of 
Brotherly Love thus signally honored. 


The Rising Cost and Crushing Burden 
of Japanese Imperialism in Asia 


HE financial burden of war rests with ever in- 
creasing weight upon the backs of the Japanese 
people. The new national budget for the fiscal year 
1940-1942 totals 12,875,000,000-Yen, an increase of 
1,241,000,000 Yen over the current year. Of this 
enormous total, 7,574,000,000 Yen must be borrowed 
and the remainder collected by ruinous taxation. 
The Yen is nominally quoted at 23 cents in American 
currency. Its real value is revealed by the Yen which 
circulates in Korea, Manchuria (Manchukuo), 
Formosa, and controlled areas of China and which is 
convertible into the Yen circulating in Japan. The 
“Asiatic” Yen is worth only 5 American cents. 
An alarming picture of Japan’s internal state is 
portrayed in a recent issue of Barron’s Weekly by 
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Louise C. Mann, who spent several months in- 
vestigating financial and social conditions. The im- 
mense increase in money circulation, an ominously 
high national debt, the huge national budget, and a 
severe shortage in consumer goods are symptoms 
that seem to foreshadow inevitable financial catas- 
trophe. One reason why Japan proceeded to conquer 
Manchuria and China was to find a market for 
Japanese goods. Exports to these newly conquered 
areas must now be curtailed because they can be 
paid for only in Japanese issued currency, and that 
cannot buy elsewhere the raw materials, steel, iron, 
oil, etc., that Japan needs to keep the war going. 

At home in the meantime the shortage of goods 
grows ever more severe. Charcoal is scarce; coffee 
and cotton almost unobtainable; half of the luxury 
shops on the Ginza (Tokyo’s Fifth Avenue) are 
closed; most essential commodities like sugar, rice, 
gasoline, electricity, fuel, are strictly rationed. In 
two years more than 100,000 persons have been 
arrested for violations of price regulations; yet boot- 
leg markets continue, and an immense amount of 
smuggling is carried on. 

Nobody can predict how much longer Japan, with 
shrunken gold reserve, enormous debt, cold, hungry, 
mournful people, can continue this costly adventure 
in her “New Order in Asia.” The Japanese are a 
proud race. The end may not come until spiritual 
bankruptcy coincides with financial collapse. 

Whether in Europe or Africa or in Asia, the cost of 
imperialism is high. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


Ir THE UNITED STATES GOES TO WAR, it will not 
save democracy, liberty, capitalism, the world free 
market, rugged individualism, or anything else on 
the moral agenda. It will get some useful military 
experience, a long casualty list, a honey of a war 
debt, and the most rigorous kind of state socialism. 
—Stuart Chase. Quoted in The Cresset. 


’, 
we 
A MORAL ISSUE is no longer moral when it requires 


physical force instead of spiritual power to uphold 
it.— Rev. Leon Merle Flanders. 


& 
UNLEss THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH can in some de- 
gree acquire the coherence, world vision, and devo- 
tion of today’s deluded worshippers of false gods, 


there is, humanly speaking, small hope of its sur- 
vival.—Bishop G. A. Oldham. 


WE CALL ON Gop To stop waRk; but we do nothing 
to correct the conditions that provoke war.—Bishop 
Ernest L. Waldorf. 

~ 

On Memortiat Day (May 30th) from the moment 
the day dawns there is theroll of drums, the waving 
of flags and the marching of soldiers. Nobody seems 
to have the wisdom or the courage to dedicate him- 


self to peace.—Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 


}, 
6 


THE ONLY way to beat Hitler’s idea of unifying 
the world is to beat him to it with a better idea.— 


Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


>, 
“ 


WE SHALL NOT SAVE OUR WAY OF LIFE through de- 


nunciation of the wrong; salvation must be achieved 
by active practice of the right.—Charles Seymour. 
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Camera shooting the scene in the village hut with 


Nsiata, a Christian Evangelist in real life, imper- 
the fetish doctor performing his rites 


sonates the fetish or witch doctor 


Real Life 
and Reel Lite 


in African Jungles 


The amazing story of how a high class missionary moving 
picture was filmed in the deep jungles of Africa, with 
its attendant difficulties and hardships. After reading 
this you will wish to schedule the film’s exhibition in 
your church. The illustrations are shots from the film 


NOTE.— Throughout the article the 
letters TSOB signify the movie 
title, “‘The Story of Bamba.’’—ED. 


By HowArD M. FREas, M.D. 


WOMAN who had not seen a movie in 

nearly a score of years because she be- 
lieved that it was the work of the devil, was per- 
suaded to see TSOB, the new missionary movie 
recently filmed in Belgian Congo and entitled, 
“The Story of Bamba.” She was delighted with 
it. Other testimonials were likewise enthusiastic 
in praise. “‘It is better than a dozen missionary 
addresses,’ said a pastor after he had seen the 
film. “‘That is something I shall never forget as 
long as I live,” was a boy’s comment. “‘The 
finest portrayal of the mission field during the 


17 years that I have been a member of this 
church,” declared a Y.M.C.A. secretary. “It 
ought to be shown in every church in America,” 
was the commendation of a retired pastor. 
These are some of the favorable comments 
that have greeted the three reel motion picture, 
TSOB. One pastor urges a sound edition. 

Not many missionaries are eloquent speakers. 
Even the few who are cannot bring their field of 
labor in word pictures to the minds of their 
audiences as is so vividly done by TSOB. Even 
if they use their own movies or stereopticon 
slides, they cannot make their country of adop- 
tion and their brothers and sisters of another 
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ABOVE: Photographing the scene in the mission 

school, UPPER RIGHT: Mrs. Ray Garner draw- 

ing pictures for Congo children. RIGHT CENTER: 

Bamba in school in a serious mood thinking of the 

answer he must make to the teacher’s question. 

LOWER RIGHT: A Congo village court with 
Chief Bakuba in the center 


race live as the Christian pastors, teachers and 
medical workers live in TSOB. Without the 
missionary in person who took them, the best of 
missionary movies are in the same class as ““The 
March of Time” would be without a good com- 
mentator. 

The professional moving picture film, whether 
we like it or not, has given us a criterion. And 
now that most every high school is using movies 
for educational purposes, it behooves the church 
to adopt such a tried and true method of visual 
education in order to familiarize her member- 
ship with the results of the working of the gospel 
through the missionary enterprise abroad and 
at home, in order that the church may know of 
the work that is so vital to her very existence. 

This article is, therefore, an account of how a 
missionary movie, “The Story of Bamba,” was 
photographed. It is of particular interest to 
Baptists because the scene was laid in our Bel- 
gian Congo field; our missionaries cooperated in 
the production; and the African actors in the 
picture are products of our own missionary work. 
The actual photography was entrusted to the 
competent hands of Mr. Ray Garner, who with 
his wife Virginia, was sent to Africa equipped 
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with adequate photographic resources. For 
nearly a year and a half they lived and worked 
with missionaries and Africans in carrying out 
the important undertaking. 

The choice of the Garners as photographers 
was a happy one. Of the 30 professional photog- 
raphers who offered themselves, some were dis- 
qualified by considerations of character, since 
they would have to be “missionaries”’ while 
they were in Africa. Moreover few professional 
photographers available for such an undertaking 
are truly interested in the missionary enterprise 
and anxious to portray it because of the almost 
insurmountable difficulties involved. Rare too 
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The scenarios for the pictures to be produced 
were written in New York by experienced 
scenarists with the collaboration of mission 
board secretaries, who knew the customs of the 
African people from first-hand experience. So 
well did they do their job that TSOB needed 
but one alteration. The “nganga” (fetish or 
witch-doctor) was to embrace his nephew 
Bamba in the closing scene of the picture. Now 
Africans in our part of the Congo do not em- 
brace in public and never kiss. There is not 
even a word for it in the Kikongo language. 

The Garners took their work seriously in 
order to produce in TSOB a picture in which 


LEFT: The fetish doctor examines Bamba for tribal marks. CENTER: Photographing the scene in which Bamba, 
who is now a medical assistant, is busy with a microscopic examination of disease germs. RIGHT: Bamba as a 
boy helps the medical assistant and cuts bandages 


would be the man and woman who would be 
willing to, live for nearly three months in an 
African village under primitive conditions, 15 
miles from the missionaries in Sona Bata who 
interpreted for them. The Garners not only 
did this but the people of Mboko, the village 
where TSOB was filmed, took them into their 
midst as they would accept their own mission- 
aries and gave them names, Tata (Mr. or father) 
and Mama (Mrs. or mother) Mpangala, ‘‘One 
who makes things.”’ During the many days and 
hours while waiting for the sun to shine, Mr. 
Garner would entertain the people and make 
toys for the children while Virginia would draw 
pictures for them. 


even professional photographers would find no 
flaws. In order to avoid flat pictures, all shots, 
except interiors, of course, had to be taken in 
brilliant sunshine. The lack of sunshine gave the 
Garners more headaches than its presence does 
to most white people. Africa is supposed to be a 
land of sunshine. In the hot season we think we 
have more than necessary, but the Garners did 
not think so. After about six weeks had gone by 
and the picture was not even half finished, the 
missionaries felt inclined to agree with them. 
In America it had been thought that three weeks 
in Congo would suffice to do everything: to 
prepare the “ground” (actually about 30 
“‘graves”’ had to be dug to indicate the ultimate 
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results of an epidemic), to rehearse the parts and 
finally to shoot the pictures. Nearly three 
months had slipped by before the last sequence 
of pictures was taken. Having referred to fre- 
quent failure of the sun to shine, one can readily 
imagine our annoyance when we were taking the 
interior scenes, just two walls of a hut without a 
roof. We had to have a soft light with no trace of 
shadows. By contrast the sun shone on those 
days without abeyance, so we had to erect poles 
over which we spread the Garners’ bed sheets in 
order to eliminate those shadows. An accurate 
observer may notice that in the first reel and in 
the scene where Dr. Blaine is examining the boy 
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One of them had to be prepared to drive out to 
the movie village each clear morning. Not in- 
frequent were the days that we went only to 
find clouds there. Then we would wait, often 
in vain, for the clouds to disappear. The ques- 
tion soon arose in the station council as to 
whether we could afford the time needed to 
produce this motion picture. After much debate 
it was decided to continue as it was generally 
agreed that the picture could not be produced 
unless we cooperated. Through the medium of 
this picture the Congo people could tell their 
story as we could never tell it in words, and 
in many places where we could never go. 


quran 
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LEFT: A close-up of the fetish doctor, convinced of the efficacy of the missionary’s medicine and giving praise. 
CENTER: Adult Bamba, Batiba in real life, in the pharmacy filling a prescription. RIGHT: Bamba introduces 
an astonished villager to the mysteries of a microscope 


Bamba, the top part of Dr. Blaine’s helmet is 
cut off by a sagging sheet. 

It must be remembered that the Garners did 
not have the advantage of the professionals who 
can develop the films on the spot and repeat a 
scene which is badly acted or poorly photo- 
graphed. The Garners never saw their pictures 
until they returned to America. 

Since “‘The Story of Bamba” was produced in 
Mboko, a village 15 miles from the mission sta- 
tion, which happened to be Sona Bata in the 
Belgian Congo, the missionary interpreters, Mr. 
Henry Erickson, Dr. G. W. Tuttle (who took the 
part of Dr. Blaine) and the writer incurred a 
heavy burden in addition to their normal duties. 





The missionaries and the Garners were not 
the only ones who became weary. Those who 
made up the cast, evangelists, pastors, teachers, 
medical students and villagers wanted to stop 
long before the final sequence was filmed. The 
Garners, sleeping “on location,” were almost 
driven to desperation when the four impatient 
pastors threatened on more than one occasion 
to return to their work in the villages. 

There were other annoyances. One day 
Nsiata, the “‘nganga,” an outstanding preacher, 
suddenly decided to have his hair closely 
cropped, in spite of the fact that he and the 
others had been warned never to cut their hair, 
except under supervision, until the movie was 
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completed. Little did he realize what a shock 
it would be to an audience at home to have a 
leading character suddenly appear in the next 
sequence with a different physiognomy. 

Immediately we called for volunteers to have 
their hair cut so that we might substitute their 
hair for the “‘nganga’s”’ shorn locks. All healthy 
Africans have the same shade of hair, and its 
kinky texture is uniform. But when the substi- 
tute hair was furnished and rendered ‘‘unin- 
habited” by the medical missionary, the 
“‘nganga”’ would not permit it to be attached 
to his head with collodion. He finally relented 
when it was implied that he, a Christian pastor, 
must be superstitious and not worthy to be a 
pastor. In the midst of the argument the clouds 
came graciously to his rescue, and no pictures 
were taken for several days. Then with his cere- 
monial headdress hiding all but his temples 
and the back of his head, we were able to resume 
filming the picture without embarrassing him 
further. 

The hero of the picture is Bafiba in “‘real” 
life but Bamba in “‘reel”’ life. Actually he is in 
his fifth and last year in the ‘Ecole Protes- 
tante des Assistants Médicaux au Congo,” or 


EPAMAC for short (Protestant School for - 


Medical Assistants in Congo). This school is the 
only American mission school for training med- 
ical workers to whose graduates the Belgian 
Colonial Government grants a “‘Dipléme d’In- 
firmier,” a license to do certain medical and 
health work in a village far removed from the 
doctor who supervises his work from time to 
time. He as well as all of his 30 fellow students 
are Christians, selected by their churches and 
mission stations to study medicine at Sona Bata. 
Bafiba’s father is a Christian pastor. In the early 
scenes of the picture, where Bamba appears as a 
young boy, that part is taken by Bafiba’s 
youngest brother, Minsoto. Before we got well 
started with the picture Minsoto developed a 
skin disease which had to be cleared up before 
he was fit to be photographed. At first Bafiba 
himself refused to act the part of Bamba be- 
cause, as we learned by questioning, he did not 
want to be ridiculed in the presence of his class- 
mates. Why? In the picture Bamba has to have 
tribal marks on his cheeks, a custom that few 
civilized Africans in our part of Congo prac- 
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tice. When we procured a dye dissolved in col- 
lodion which could be removed with ether after 
each period of acting, he acquiesced. From then 
on we had his whole-hearted cooperation. 

The Garners would have preferred taking 
TSOB in a pagan village, and the picture might 
have been somewhat more realistic if pagan 
Africans had taken the parts. But non-Chris- 
tians could never be counted on to cooperate 
in such an undertaking. Even the village chief 
right next door to the mission station refused to 
let us use his village because of the superstition 
accepted by many- individuals in his village 
that to dig “‘graves”’ meant that someone would 
soon die to occupy them. Missionaries cannot 
even get Christians to prepare coffins until 
someone has actually died. To prepare for a 
possible death would be an insult to those liv- 
ing, and the carpenter might be accused of 
witchcraft. Superstitions are hard to eradicate 
even among Christians in America! 

During the wee hours of that morning when 
the last “shots” were “fired” to bring TSOB 
to a finish, the missionary doctors and nurses 
spent a considerable time in bringing a new mis- 
sionary baby girl into the world. Rev. and 
Mrs. Ulric A. Lanoue were the proud parents. 
What a happy day it was for us all, including 
the Garners, when the baby arrived and the 
movie TSOB was finished. Six months later 
TSOB won honorable mention in Movie Makers 
annual contest for non-theatrical 16 mm. movies. 
We were glad to know that our efforts had been 
so well rewarded. 

Happily, as the result of interdenominational 
cooperation and the development of improved 
methods of production, there is becoming avail- 
able an ever increasing quantity of highly ac- 
ceptable motion picture film on missionary 
subjects. ““The Story of Bamba” is only one of 
the productions resulting from the work of the 
Africa Committee of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, inaugurated in 1938 
under the leadership of Dr. Emory Ross, who 
has since become General Secretary of the For- 
eign Missions Conference. By pooling their re- 
sources for the purposes of this project, organ- 
izations representing nine denominational and 
other groups interested in Africa (including 
Northern Baptists) have obtained a generous 
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supply of new motion picture film, photographed 
to their own specifications and measuring up to 
high standards of technical quality, which 
would have been quite out of the financial reach 
of any one of them acting independently. The 
enterprise could hardly have been carried out 
without receiving, as it did, the hearty cooper- 
ation of the Harmon Foundation, which at 
every step gave the benefit of all its technical 
resources and experience in motion pictures. 
With the backing of these organizations, the 
Africa Committee made careful plans in advance 
for the execution of the project, including the 
preparations of scenarios to dramatize most 
effectively the work of Christian missionaries in 
Africa. Already released are seven fine motion 
pictures of two or three reels each which are in 
circulation among denominational constituen- 
cies with excellent results. More are to follow. 
In this splendid interdenominational project 
which culminated in the production of TSOB 
and several other fine pictures, missionary edu- 
cation has taken a great step forward. Similar 
projects ought to be initiated for other countries 
as well as in the home mission field. This is a 
day of specialization. We ought even to plan to 
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have visual education missionaries on the mis- 
sion field who would capture on the photo- 
graphic film the dynamic power of the gospel 





Ngoma, a Congo village pastor, photographed in 
the act of preaching 


to transform lives and thereby reawaken in the 
hearts of the Christians of America the urgency 
of following Christ’s command, “‘Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” 


AAAAAAAAS 
They Are Able To Do Everything 


By RAY and VIRGINIA GARNER 


Whether they take out an appendix or install new plumbing, whether 
they teach children in jungle schools or guide adults into the Way, 
the Truth and the Life, missionaries are the busiest people on Earth 


NOTE.—Mr. and Mrs. Ray Garner are the 
photographers who spent several months 
in the heart of Africa in filming the mov- 
ing picture ‘*The Story of Bamba,”’ which 
Dr. Howard M. Freas describes in his arti- 
cle on pages 266—271.—ED. 


HEN we set sail for Africa we had a lot of 
preconceived ideas about what mission sta- 
tions and missionaries were like. We thought 
that a mission station consisted of a few little 





grass huts and a church, and that its missionary 
sat under a palm tree all day with a fan in one 
hand and a Bible in the other. Now after having 
lived nearly a year and a half in Africa, we 
realize what a ridiculous misconception that was. 

We found that a mission station was very 
much like part of a small town, picked up any- 
where in the United States and set down in the 
midst of the jungle, or plain, or swamp land of 
Africa. Each one is an isolated but complete 
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unit of civilization with modern houses and 
church, schools, hospitals, printing shops, elec- 
tric light plants, and everything else necessary 
to healthful living and education. 

Missionaries were an even greater surprise. 
We found them to be perfectly normal people 
like you and me, doctors, teachers, nurses, min- 





The happy hero of the picture boy. Minsoto in 
real life and young Bamba in reel life 


isters, architects, bricklayers, whatever their 
chosen professions, working in an extremely 
interesting and worthwhile place and having a 
lot of fun doing it. 

They are the busiest people we have ever 
known. Because they live in the wilds they have 
to do all kinds of things that we would never 
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dream of doing for ourselves. And if they don’t 
know how, they quickly learn. We found them 
able to do everything from taking out an ap- 
pendix to putting in plumbing. (But not in place 
of the appendix!—Ep.) And it was mighty fine 
plumbing, too. 

But most wonderful of all is the fact that 
thousands of Africans around each mission sta- 
tion are looking to a handful of Americans for 
educational and social help and moral and 
spiritual guidance. In the bedlam of old and new 
that is Africa today, the missionaries are pro- 
viding the only stabilizing influence. 

In the thousands of miles we traveled through 
Africa, one outstanding thing was constantly 
evident. It was the difference in the faces of un- 
touched natives who live in a constant state of 
fear of evil spirits and the faces of trusting happy 
Africans who have accepted Christianity. And 
they take Christianity just as seriously as they 
did their fetishes, and much more seriously than 
most of us who were born into it! Their new faith 
becomes an all-powerful guiding light and a part 
of every minute of every day. Even in isolated 
villages we found native pastors holding services 
every single morning with every single Christian 
present! What a wonderful world this would be 
if everyone took his religion as seriously as these 
Africans do their new-found Christianity. 

The churches of America are doing a great 
deal for the people of Africa. It is our hope that 
this work can be continued, that greater help 
and understanding may be exchanged between 
all peoples, and that Christianity may truly 
be “‘the light of the world.” | 


What a Missionary Does in Af- 
rica. $ reels, 16 mm. silent film. 
Describes the life of a missionary in 
Belgian Congo. 

Ngono and her People. 16 mm. 
silent drama. The life of a native 
child, her child marriage, training 
at mission school, and later Chris- 
tian marriage. 

Song After Sorrow. 2 reels. Por- 
trayal of work at Bibanga Leper 
Camp, Belgian Congo. 
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Motion Pictures on Africa 


The Story of Bamba. 3 reels, 16 
mm. silent film. (See article by Dr. 
H. M. Freas on pages 266-271.) 

A Day in an African Village. 2 
reels, 16 mm. silent film. Descrip- 
tion of a day in a typical African 
settlement. 

Children of Africa. 2 reels, 16 
mm. silent film. Prepared espe- 
cially for children from six to 
twelve. Shows village life of chil- 
dren, their work and play. 


How an African Tribe is Ruled 
Under Colonial Government. 2 reels, 
16 mm. silent film. Shows cooper- 
ation between native chiefs and 
European administrators, with 
contrasting European and African 
methods of justice. 

The above pictures may be 
rented through the Literature De- 
partment, Council on Finance and 
Promotion, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


Last month (April 11th) Spel- 
man College for Negro Girls cele- 
brated its 60th anniversary. Named 
in memory of the wife of the late 
John D. Rockefeller, who con- 
tributed generously toward its 
miinistry and expansion, this school 
was founded in 1881 in the floorless 
basement of a Negro Baptist 
Church in Atlanta, Ga., by two 
women missionaries from New 
England who came to Atlanta 
under appointment by the Amer- 
ican Baptist Women’s Home Mis- 
sion Society. In a letter to friends 
of the college appealing for con- 
tinued aid, President Florence M. 
Read rightly emphasizes that 
“there is need to support institu- 
tions like Spelman where the em- 
phasis is Christian and where the 
eternal values are held higher than 
the temporal.” 

@ @ © 

The Harper Memorial Hospi- 
tal at Namkham, Burma, had a 
record year in medical service. 
Patients treated in 1940 totalled 
28,819 as compared with 20,599 
in 1939 and 17,709 in 1938. Dr. 


Gordon S. Seagrave of Wastebasket . 


Surgery fame, performed 297 ma- 
jor surgical operations. Major and 
minor operations performed by 
him and his associate surgeons, Dr. 
Ba Saw Dwe and Dr. Tu Gee 
Ning, totalled 2,813 for the year. 
A remarkable article by Dr. Sea- 
grave, “He was Bombed Before 
He Was Born,” will appear in an 
early issue. 
& & @ 

Dr. Daniel A. Poling, who 
preaches the Convention sermon 
at Wichita on Sunday, May 25th, 
needs no introduction to American 
Baptists. Since 1936 he has been 
pastor of Grace Temple Baptist 
Church in Philadelphia. Years of 
radio preaching, long leadership 
of the Christian Endeavor move- 





News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





Daniel A. Poling who will preach 
the Convention at Wichita. See pro- 
gram on page 280 


ment including editorship of The 
Christian Endeavor World,: fearless 
nation wide crusading for absti- 
nence from alcoholic beverages, 
service as Editor-in-Chief of The 
Christian Herald, all have made 
his name a household name in 
millions of American homes. He is 
the author of more than a dozen 
books. Young people throughout 
the nation look to him for wise 
counsel and inspiring leadership. 
Six colleges have honored him with 
degrees. He was Prohibition Candi- 
date for Governor of Ohio in 1912 
and Chairman of the Prohibition 
National Convention in 1916. From 
1923 to 1929 he was pastor of the 
Marble Collegiate (Dutch Re- 
formed) Church in New York City. 
He is at home in any part of the 
world for his travel mileage prob- 
ably surpasses that of any living 
American Baptist. 
@ @ © 

With the retirement of Home 
Secretary P. H. J. Lerrigo last 
October, administrative responsi- 





bility for the Belgian Congo Mis- 
sion was assigned to Budget Sec- 
retary D. M. Albaugh. He had 
previously been a missionary in 
Belgian Congo, having served from 
1923 to 1926. With the beginning 
of this new relationship an early 
visit to the field seemed advisable. 
He sailed March 19th on the S. S. 
Zam Zam flying the Egyptian 
flag, to Cape Town via Trinidad. 
The State Department at Wash- 
ington declined to approve his 
traveling in the usual way via 
Europe. He expects to be abroad 
five or six months, conferring with 
missionaries regarding plans and 
policies under the present govern- 
mental régime in Belgian Con- 
go, and having fellowship with 
the Congo church leaders. Various 
problems occasioned by the decline 
in missionary staff during recent 
years will require careful study. 
He will also make an appraisal of 
some of the cooperative projects 
of the Foreign Missions Conference. 
& @ © 

Only eight Baptist mission- 
aries have withdrawn from Japan 
during this recent period of un- 
settlement and readjustment. They 
consisted mostly of mothers with 
children and women missionaries 
whose furlough or retirement was 
normally due. Only seven have 
come home from China, again only 
women missionaries and mothers 
with children. The staff in Japan 
now totals 17 Baptist missionaries 
and 112 remain in China. Some 
weeks ago a weekly paper reported 
“every ship now arriving from 
Asia is loaded with returning mis- 
sionaries.” That may have been 
true of other denominations, par- 
ticularly any that maintain work 
in Korea and other Japanese con- 
trolled areas. But as applicable to 
Baptist missions the statement is 
a gross exaggeration. 
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e May, 1941 


ABOVE: The First Baptist Church in Wichita, 
Kansas. RIGHT: Pastor Lewis M. Hale; LEFT: 
Pastor Emeritus George W. Cassidy 


We Expect You in Wichita 


Wichita Baptists eagerly anticipate and 
welcome the Northern Baptist Convention 


By GEORGE W. CASSIDY * 


OR the first time in its history the Northern 

Baptist Convention is meeting in the State 
of Kansas. In Wichita, the Convention city, the 
members of the eight Baptist churches and the 
people of the city are eagerly anticipating it. 
For two years we have been planning for these 
Convention days. 

Baptist progress in Wichita dates back to the 
pioneer days of 1872. On May 24th in that year 
26 Baptists organized the First Baptist Church. 
With the boom that came to the city in the 
“eighties” came growth to the church. The 
collapse of the boom at the close of that decade 
brought also a reaction to the church involving 
loss of its property and decline in membership. 
A turn for the better came toward the close of 
the century. During the last 40 years 8,718 
members have come into the church of whom 
3,530 were received by baptism. Today’s mem- 


*MIssi0ns regretfully announces the sudden deathSof Dr. Cassidy shortly 


after he wrote this article. See obituary tribute on page 316. 


bership is 2,554. The church edifice, which cost 
$75,000 and was built during the pastorate of 
the writer, was dedicated without debt in 1909. 
An educational building costing $177,000 and 
built during the pastorate of Dr. W. H. Rogers, 
was dedicated in 1928. An area of 100 feet be- 
tween the two buildings is used in summertime 
for outdoor services. A larger auditorium for the 
rapidly growing membership will be erected 
here. Present pastor is Dr. Lewis M. Hale. 

In 1889, near the closing days of the 1880-90 
boom, the West Side Baptist Church was estab- 
ished on the west side of the river. It endured 
splendidly during the collapse of the boom. 
With the economic and financial recovery by 
the city, it also began to grow. Today it has a 
membership of 800 under the efficient leadership 
of Dr. W. H. Johnson, a former president of our 
Kansas Baptist Convention. One of its greatest 
hopes is to finish its building plant so as to 
carry on more efficiently. 

During 1910, under the pastorate of the 
writer, the First Baptist Church reached out in 
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three directions. Two miles south it planted the 
South Lawrence Mission, which rapidly grew 
into the Faith Baptist Church. Today it has a 
membership of 1,138 and a flourishing church 
school averaging 614. Last November Rev. 
George C. Hutto came to its pastorate. Here also 
a building enterprise is sadly needed. The church 
building is occupied by the church school, while 
on its lot a large tabernacle and two cottages 
are used to house the departments. Under the 
vigorous leadership of Pastor Hutto the dream 
of the church will likely soon be realized. 

The second mission of the First Church was 
established two and one-half miles north in the 
industrial district of the city, by the Baraca 
Class, of which Mrs. Cassidy was teacher. Today 
this is the Wellington Place Baptist Church with 
a membership of 500. Its pastor, Rev. Vernon 
Reffner, is a wise and capable leader. 

The third mission was located in the eastern 
part of the city and became the East Side Bap- 
tist Church. Various circumstances have hin- 
dered its becoming as prosperous as some of the 
other churches, but it has a faithful band of 275 
members and its pastor is Rev. J. C. Wicker. 

In 1928 a fourth mission was started in the 
southeast part of the city, which has developed 
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into the Sunny Side Baptist Church, of which 
Rev. C. T. Lawson is the pastor. It has a mem- 
bership of 122 and is located in a growing part 
of the city. At the present time this church is 
engaged in a building enterprise, for it has out- 
grown the present edifice. 

There are two other Baptist churches in 
Wichita. On the west side of the river is the 
Meridian Avenue Church, founded in 1925. Its 
present pastor is Rev. J. F. Burlie. Its member- 
ship is 96. Beyond the western limits of Wichita 
is the Hoover Orchard Church with a member- 
ship of 63 of which Rev. Orlie Wilbur is the 
pastor. It will soon celebrate its 10th anni- 
versary. 

The 5,000 members of these eight Baptist 
churches, with their pastors, are reaching out to 
give Northern Baptists a glad greeting as they 
assemble in our city. As Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Courtesy and Welcome, it is my de- 
lightful privilege to extend the hand of wel- 
come to all who contemplate being with us. 

We shall do all we can to make you feel at 
home. Your presence among us will be an 
abiding benediction. Your Convention should 
accomplish much for the Kingdom of our Lord 
and Master in this troubled and suffering world. 


ABOVE: The Wellington Place and the West Side Baptist Churches in Wichita, Kansas. BELOW: Baptist 
Pastors in Wichita. From left to right: G. C. Hutto, Faith Church; C. T. Lawson, Sunnyside Church; J. C. 


Wicker, East Side Church; 


V. I. Reffner, Wellington Place Church; W. H. Johnson, West Side Church 
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The choir of Ottawa University, directed by Edgar D. Kerr, which will sing at the 
Northern Baptist Convention in Wichita 


e May, 1941 





Farewell to Border Rufhans 
and Daring Pioneers 


Far different is the Kansas of today from the Kansas of 
pioneer days when its territory was over-run with border 
ruffians, while wickedness and terror prevailed so that 


only stout hearts and brave souls were able to survive 


By WILLIAM A. ELLIOTT 


ANSAS, land of the wide open spaces of 
the prairies, of endless wheat fields, of 
boundless horizons, and immeasurable blue sky, 
is the center of the United States. In coming to 
Kansas to attend the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, delegates will be treading on historic 
ground. It was in 1541 that Coronada set his 
feet on Kansas soil, the first white man to trav- 
erse its plains. In 1854 the settlement of Kansas 





began with the struggle over slavery, resulting 
in the Civil War. Thousands crossed the prairies 
after the war, as Whittier wrote 


As of old 

The pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free. 


Baptist beginnings in Kansas go back to 
those turbulent years when Kansas was pioneer 
territory and its Eastern section was over-run 
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with “border ruffians.” The years leading up to 
and including the Civil War were years of ad- 
venture, even for those heroic men and women 
who sought to evangelize the people. On every 
hand could be seen and heard the clash of con- 
tending and conflicting forces. They were days 
of terror, agitation and alarm. Stout hearts and 
brave souls found residence here; but even they 
were appalled by the tragedies of the years. 
Politically the territory was in turmoil; re- 
ligiously it was at peace. But it was the peace of 
spiritual dearth and death. There was a popula- 
tion of 107,000 in the territory, but so chaotic 


were the conditions, that men had little or no 


concern with religion. In 1858 it was reported 
that religious conditions were lamentable in the 
extreme. “ Wickedness and dissipation, vice and 
immorality in their worst forms prevailed to an 
alarming degree.” So ran a report to the East 
Kansas Association. | 

It was out of this very religious dearth and 
distress that the Kansas Baptist Convention 
came into being. In 1859, this Association ex- 
tended invitation to other Associations to send 
delegates to meet in Atchison in June, 1860, “for 
the purpose of organizing a State Convention to 
look after the general interests of the Baptist 
denomination in the state.” Five Associations 
responded and the Convention was duly organ- 
ized with I. S. Kalloch, the “‘Beecher of the 
West,” as the first President. 

The object of the Convention was declared to 
be—“To concentrate our influence, cultivate 
Christian acquaintance, bring our ministers into 
closer sympathy, communicate intelligence re- 
specting the state of religion, gather statistics of 





BAPTIST LEADERS IN KANSAS. From left to right, President H. E. Dana of the Kansas City Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary; President Andrew B. Martin of Ottawa University; Pastor W. H. Hicks of the First Baptist 
Church in Winfield, Kansas, and President of the Kansas Baptist State Convention; State Convention Executive 
Secretary George W. Wise; Pastor W. A. Elliott, of the First Baptist Church in Ottawa, who has just begun the 35th 
year of that pastorate 
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our denomination, promote the spirit of piety 
and brotherly love throughout our churches.” 
The first appeal to the churches for support of 
the Convention brought in a grand total of of- 
ferings of $58.75, of which $20 was spent for 
printing the minutes. 

Four new churches were organized in that first 
year. One of them was called the “Grasshopper 
Church.” I presume majorities ruled then as 
now, and there were more grasshoppers than 
Baptists. 

Since those early years of risk and ruffianism 
we have come far in our Convention work. Then 
a few struggling churches were scattered along 
the eastern border of Kansas. Today Baptist 
churches honey-comb the State, numbering 319, 
with 65,000 members. 

Kansas has been fortunate in its State leader- 
ship. From the first State Secretary, C. A. Bate- 
man, to George W. Wise, our present Executive 
Secretary, we have had capable, aggressive, 
godly men to lead our forces. I. D. Newell served 
when times were difficult, and when unity of 
action was but a dream. Then came E. B. Mere- 
dith, who led in a constructive program that did 
much to set forward our work. He was a man of 
keen judgment of men and experienced in pro- 
moting Baptist interests and causes. In 1907 
J. T. Crawford became State Secretary. 
Immediately he inspired confidence in all our 
people, and the Convention made its greatest 
progress during the 30 years of his leadership. 
Scarcely another man has made an impact as 
did he with his high sense of duty and devotion 
to every denominational interest. With his re- 
tirement came George W. Wise from a Colorado 
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pastorate. He brought to the work an enthusi- 
asm that has been contagious, clear seeing, and 
a broadness of vision and a comprehension of 
our problems that has inspired our people and 
set all of our work forward. He came when new 
plans and policies were being inaugurated. His 
grasp of the new situation and his aggressive 
leadership have enabled us to make real ad- 
vance, particularly in the matter of unity of 
action and cooperation of churches and pastors. 
The Kansas Cooperative Plan was adopted and 
put into operation. It was something new in our 
denomination; was untried, but was launched 
with general approval. In this Cooperative Plan 
all of our State Institutions and Convention 
agencies support, and advocate the support of, 
our total denominational program, as each has a 
share in the budget. The plan has served to 
unify our people in a remarkable degree. In 
spite of the fact that it was launched during a 
series of lean years and many pestilences— 
agricultural, political, theological—our offer- 
ings have been steadily increasing. The spirit of 
cooperation marks a new era in our work. 












ABOVE: The Fanny Jones Hall 
of Music, the oldest building on 
the campus of Ottawa University. 


RIGHT: Commencement Pro- 

cession of Ottawa University 

marching into the First Baptist 

Church in which the annual 

commencement exercises are al- 
ways held 





e May, 1941 


The first of our Kansas Educational Institu- 
tions was Ottawa University, whose background 
of 80 years of history is most romantic. It began 
in 1864 as an Indian Academy, and was con- 
ceived in the hearts and minds of a few heroic 
men: John Tecumseh Jones (Tauy Jones), mis- 
sionary to the Indians; I. S. Kalloch, A. H. 
Dean, C. C. Hutchinson, E. Allward. In 1869 
the school was formally opened as Ottawa Uni- 
versity with Robert Atkinson in charge of af- 
fairs. Through more than 75 years of struggle, 
prayer and sacrifice it has brought the blessings 
of Christian education to thousands of our 
young men and women. Its graduates have gone 
out into all the world. It has poured scores of 
lives into missionary service: Frank and Mrs. 
White of Shanghai; the Manleys, Hattie Price, 
Alice Thayer, Thelma Brown, Lettie Archer in 
West China where “perils thick surround her”’; 
and in our homeland such men as O. C. Brown, 
Roy McNutt, Frank Jennings, Frank Peterson, 
Guy Wimmer, Charles Banning, Williams in 
science, Lambertson in politics, and business 
men of the first order. 

The College has been fortunate in the men 
who have headed it, as well as in the character 
of its faculty: George Sutherland, M. L. Ward, 
the ““Grand Old Man of Ottawa”; Franklin 
Johnson, F. W. Colgrove, Raymond A. Schweg- 
ler, J. D. S. Riggs, Silas Eber Price, Erdmann 
Smith, Warren P. Behan, and now Andrew B. 
Martin, who is showing wisdom and financial 
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skill in the management of the institution. 
Under his leadership the staggering debt of 
$140,000 has been reduced to $15,000 and the 
policy of living within the budget established. 
He has strengthened the faculty, revised the cur- 
riculum, and ingratiated the school in the hearts 
of Kansas Baptists in remarkable fashion. The 
School is thoroughly accredited, with an ever- 
growing appreciation of its Christian and cultural 
standing. 

May thousands to thee go, 

And thousands from thee flow, 

To heal earth’s sin and woe, 

My Ottawa. 


Another institution vitally related to our 
Kansas work is the Kansas City Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. Although not a distinctively 
Kansas institution, it receives a large part of its 
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The First Baptist Church in Lawrence, Kansas. The’ 
Kansas State University is located in Lawrence 


support from Kansas and in return makes a 


large contribution to our churches. It came into 


being through the vision and foresight of E. B. 
Meredith, then serving as State Secretary. He 
sensed the need of a Seminary in this area and 
negotiated for a property that lent itself ad- 
mirably to such purposes of such a school. W. P. 
Crannell became its first president and set the 
stamp of his character and scholarship on the 
institution. J. F. Wells, still living, gave 40 
years of his life to financing the school. He now 
rejoices to see his dreams being fulfilled. 

The Seminary was organized and chartered in 
1901. On May 19th (this month) the Seminary 
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will observe its 40th anniversary. The principal 
address will be delivered by President Gordon 
Palmer of Eastern Seminary. This occasion will 
have a twofold significance: it will mark the 
40th anniversary of the Seminary’s founding. It 
will constitute the formal publication of the 
change of its name to Central Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 





A. C. Carlson, Superintendent of 

the Sunset Home for the Aged, at 

Concordia, Kansas, and Mrs. A. C. 
Carlson, who serves as matron 


Under the capable leadership of President 
H. E. Dana the Seminary is making gratifying 
progress. Student enrollment is 133 and the 
spring term is expected to add a few to that 
number. A strong faculty of young men will 
have strong additional members in the near 
future. Financial affairs are in the best shape in 
15 years. Prospects indicate that the fiscal year, 
May Ist, will close with all accounts paid in full 
and indebtedness to the banks greatly reduced. 
The growing confidence and appreciation on the 
part of its constituents, both in the Northern 
and Southern Convention, is most assuring. 

In all of our youth movements and in pressing 
for the extension of our Baptist work in Kansas, 
we have not been unmindful of our aged fathers 
and mothers. In 1907 the Sunset Home and 
Hospital was established in Concordia by Swed- 
ish Baptists. In 1921 the Kansas Baptist Con- 
vention voted to join with the Swedish Confer- 
ence in maintaining the Home. New buildings 
were erected, and a general expansion policy was 
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adopted which resulted in making a beautiful 
“Haven of Refuge” for our aged saints. Lo- 
cated on Sunset Hill, overlooking the far- 
stretching valley of the Republican River, the 
Home is beautiful for situation and the pride of 
our people. A. C. Carlson and Mrs. Carlson 
have the home in charge, and are doing a most 
commendable work for our dependent and aged 
brothers and sisters. There are 60 residents and 
a more contented group would be hard to find. 

To every Northern Baptist coming to Kansas 
the welcome sign is out. The latch of every 
Baptist door is raised. We invite Baptists from 
every nook and corner of our Northern Baptist 
Convention territory to come and share the feast 
that has been prepared and will soon be ready. 





e May, 1941 


In Kansas the month of May is the finest of 
all the year. If ““God walks in Connecticut in 
June,” He walks in Kansas in May. Easterners 
will see fields of waving wheat, the like of which 
they never saw before; whole counties as one 
vast wheat field; wide open spaces on the prai- 
ries, with their boundless horizons and immeas- 
urable blue sky. We occasionally have winds, 
sometimes droughts, once in a generation a 
“dust bowl,” some unique and altogether spec- 
tacular politicians, not to say fantastic reform- 
ers; but withal we grow as fine a crop of men and 
women in Kansas as may be found anywhere in 
any land. 

Come see us. Look us over. Maybe you will 
like us. 





The Northern Baptist Convention 


Wichita, Kansas, May 20-25, 1941 


Tentative Program 


Convention Theme: Tue SvuFFIcIENT CHRIST 
FOR A SUFFERING WoRLD. 

Convention Text: II Corinthians 4:5—“ For we 
preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and 
ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.” 

Convention Hymns: “Fling Out the Banner,” 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross.” 

Director oF Music: Rev. Thomas S. Roy. 


Tuesday, May 20, 1941 
MornInG SESSION 


9:30. Worship. 

9:45. Welcome—W. C. Coleman. 

10:00. Convention Business—Reports: (1) Gen- 
eral Council; (2) Council on Finance and Promotion; 
(3) Finance Committee; (4) Council on Christian 
Education, Appointment of Committee on Enrol- 
ment and Instructions to State Delegates. 

10:50. Address, “‘Not Ourselves but Christ and 
Ourselves Your Servants,” Prof. Gordon Poteat. 

11:30. Meeting of State Delegations. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00. Worship—Rev. Thomas Wylie. 

2:10. Election of Convention Committees. Report 
of Law Committee. 

2:20. President’s Address—Hon. E. J. Millington. 

3:00. American Baptist Home Mission Society and 
Rosa O. Hall, Rural Church Award. 


3:30. Town Meeting (Rev. B. C. Clausen, in 
charge). Subject: “Are Foreign Missions on the Way 
Out?” “If So, Why So?” Rev. J. W. Bradbury; “Is 
the Open Door Still Open?” Rev. A. C. Thomas. 

4:00. Audience Participation. Notr.—/f you have 
something to say, here is your opportunity to say ut.—Ep. 

5:00. Adjournment. 

5:15. Social Progress Dinner with two addresses. 


EVENING SESSION 
7:30. Worship—Rev. O. C. Hendrickson. 
7:45. Dramatic and Pageant Presentation: “ Bap- 
tists Come to the Plains.” 
9:00. Reception in Exhibit Room. 


Wednesday, May 21, 1941 . 
MorninG SESSION 

7:30. All Convention Breakfasts for Ministers and 
Ministers’ Wives. 

8:00. Mission Study Class. See J. W. Thomas. 

8:00. Layman’s Discussion Group. 

9:00. Worship—Rev. C. O. Morong. 

9:15. Ministers’ Wives’ Fellowship. 

9:30. Address—Miss Bertha Rachael Palmer of 
WALT. 

9:50. Ministers’ Council—Rev. C. A. Carman. 

10:05. Address—Pres. H. E. Dana. 

10:25. Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
and Address by Rev. E. T. Dahlberg. 
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11:10. Business: Action on Reports of Council on 
Christian Education and General Council. 
11:30. Chapel Service—Rev. C. N. Arbuckle. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00. Worship—Rev. R. H. Eads. 

2:10. Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society—the 60th Anniversary of Training School. 

2:40. American Baptist Publication Society. 

2:55. Address—‘“ Childhood in America.” 

3:30. Town Meeting: Subject: “Is Christian Edu- 
cation Educating Christians?” “Can Church Bible 
Schools Dispel Sombre Shadows?” A lay superin- 
tendent; “Are Our Baptist Materials Adequate?” 
Rev. Hillyer H. Straton. 

4:00. Audience Participation. 

5:00. Adjournment. 

5:15. Townand Country Dinner and Religious Edu- 
cation Dinners. 

EvENING SESSION 

7:30. Worship—Rev. Ralph Knudsen. 

7:50. American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. 
Address—“Our Heritage Below the Burma Road,” 
Richard Buker, M.D. 

8:30. Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Pageant commemorating the 70th 
Anniversary, “A Pageant of Triumph in Christ.” 


Thursday, May 22, 1941 
MorninG SESSION 


7:30. Federal Council Delegates’ Breakfast. 

8:00. Mission Study Class. See J. W. Thomas. 

8:00. Laymen’s Discussion Group. 

9:00. Worship—Rev. E. W. Hodson. 

9:15. Convention Business: Reports on Denomi- 
national Calendar and on Devotional Booklet. 

9:30. City Missions Committee. 

9:45. Presentation by State Conventions. 

10:15. Introduction of Fraternal Delegates. 

10:45. Bacone College Glee Club. 

11:00. Convention Business: Report of Federal 
Council Delegates; Reports of Committees on Con- 
ference with General Baptists; Bi-Lingual Confer- 
ence; Relations with Other Religious Bodies. 

11:30. Chapel Service — Rev. C. N. Arbuckle. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00. Worship—Rev. Walter Pegg. 

2:10. Address—‘“‘ The Supreme Beatitude,” Rev. 
E. V. Pierce. 

2:40. Board of Education, Sec. N. C. Fetter. 

3:00. Committee on Higher Education. 

3:15. Address: “Any Light for the Blackout?”— 
Pres. J. H. Miller. 
3:30. Town Meeting: Subject: “Are Baptist 
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Schools for Baptist Students?” ; “Higher Education— 
an Unorthodox Interpretation,” Pres. K.I. Brown; “A 
Christian Program for Students,” Rev. J. R. Branton. 

4:00. Audience Participation. 

5:00. Adjournment. 

5:15. Seminary Dinners. 


EVENING SESSION 


7:30. Worship—Rev. F. C. Stifler. 

7:45. Address—“ Baptists in Europe,” Sec. W. O. 
Lewis, Baptist World Alliance. 

8:15. Address—Rev. E. Stanley Jones of India. 


Friday, May 23, 1941 
MornincG SESSION 


8:00. Mission Study Class. Sec. R. L. Howard. 

8:00. Laymen’s Discussion Group. 

9:00. Worship—Rev. C. W. McAninch. 

9:15. Convention Business: Reports of Commit- 
tees on Nominations and Resolutions. 

10:00. Council on Finance and Promotion. 

10:30. Convention Business: Action on Budget; 
Reports of Committees, (1) Race Relations, (2) 
Homes and Hospitals, (3) World Relief. 

11:30. Chapel Service—Rev. C. N. Arbuckle. 

12:30. Luncheon of League of Interpreters. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


2:00. Worship—Haddon Klingberg. 

2:10. Convention Business: Reports of Councils on 
World Evangelization and on Social Progress. 

2:30. American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

Address—“‘Crisis Spots in America,” Sec. G. P. 
Beers. 

3:00. Address—“‘The Church and the Industrial 
Worker,” H. M. Taliaferro, President of American 
Seating Co. 

3:30. Town Meeting—Subject: “Social Issues in a 
Time of Stress.” “Caring for Casualties in a Suffer- 
ing World,” Jeanne Bradbury; “Preserving Democ- 
racy by Democracy,” Dean C. W. Gilkey. 

4:00. Audience Participation. 

5:00. Adjournment. 

5:15. College Dinners. 


EVENING SESSION 


7:30. Worship—Rev. A. F. Malmborg. 

7:45. Address—“‘A World Fellowship of Chris- 
tians,” Rev. R. H. E. Espy. 

8:05. Presentation of New Missionaries. 

8:50. Address—Rev. G. M. Derbyshire. 


Saturday, May 24, 1941 
MorninG SESSION 


8:00. Mission Study Class. Sec. R. L. Howard. 
8:00. Laymen’s Discussion Group. 
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9:00. Worship—Rev. H. O. Gronseth. 
9:15. American Baptist Historical Society. 

9:30. Convention Business; Election of Officers. 
10:00. Action on Resolutions. 

11:00. Convention Business: Reports of Com- 
mittees on Lay Pensions and on Public Relations. 
11:30. Chapel Service—Rev. C. N. Arbuckle. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

2:30. Group Meetings for Men and Women. 

5:30. Convention Banquets for men, women and 
Young People. 

EVENING SESSION 

7:45. Worship—Rev. Vernon L. Shontz. 

7:55. Report of Enrolment Committee. 

8:00. Address—Mrs. Benjamin Armstrong. 

8:15. Address—Rev. Emory Ross. 

8:45. Pageant—“ The Living Lantern,’ Commem- 
orating the 50th Anniversary of B.Y.P.U. of A. 


Sunday, May 25, 1941 
Mornin SESSION 
9:30. Bible Classes: For Men in First Baptist 
Church; for Women in Arcadia Theater. 
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10:20. Adjournment of Bible Class Sessions. 
10:45. Convention Worship. Music by Ottawa 
University Choir. Offering for Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. Sermon by Rev. Daniel A. Poling. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

2:00. Worship—The Secret Place,” Rev. H. A. 
Husted. 

2:30. Address—Hon. Harold E. Stassen, Governor 
of Minnesota. 

3:00. Addresses featuring “Christian Homes the 
World Around,” by the Committee on the American 
Home and Missionaries of the National Home and 
Foreign Mission Societies. 

4:30. Adjournment. 

EVENING SESSION 

7:30. Worship—Ottawa University Choir. 

7:50. Introduction of President Elect. 

8:00. Address—““We Preach Jesus Christ the 
Lord,” Rev. C.-O. Johnson. 

8:50. Final Adjournment. 

—Cuar.es L. SeasHoies, Chairman of Program 
Committee. Program approved by General Council at 
its meeting in Chicago, IIl., March 26, 1941. 


























T HAS been my privilege in 
recent weeks to participate in 
various meetings across the coun- 
try as far west as the Pacific 
Coast. Everywhere the spirit of our 
constituency seems to be one of 
determination and sacrificial zeal. 
If we all continue to work together, 
it seems quite probable that we will 
achieve a victory in the strenuous 
efforts being put forth to raise our 
budget in full. In the final report 
we must have at least a 5% in- 
crease over last year. The pos- 
sibility of achieving a goal never 
before reached in the history of 
our Convention has gripped the 
imagination of leaders in every 
state. Let us join in a fellowship of 
prayer and sacrificial service that 
we may go to Wichita and report 
a year of real progress. 
The World Relief Committee re- 


ports contributions up to April 5th 
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exceeding $123,000. This is an 
encouraging report and compares 
favorably with reports made by 
similar committees in other de- 
nominations. As the world situa- 
tion continues to become increas- 
ingly serious, it is evident that over 
and above sacrificial gifts will be 
needed in even larger measure. 

The Finance Committee of the 
Convention is confronted with se- 
rious problems as it endeavors to 
prepare a budget for presentation 
at Wichita. The mere maintenance 
of our present level of giving will 
not enable us to meet emergency 
situations which are arising on 
every hand. Let us go to the Con- 
vention at Wichita in anticipation 
of some great courageous action on 
the part of our people looking 
forward to the possibility of greater 








What Will Happen At Wichita? 


The end of one fiscal year and the beginning of another prompts 
an appraisal of this year’s goal and next year’s larger program 


service in a needy world through 
days to come. It is too early to 
predict what kind of budget must 
be adopted for next year, but it is 
certain that we will have to have 
an expanded program if we are to 
fulfill our Christian responsibilities 
in these tragic days. 

Reports from our missionaries 
constitute a genuine challenge to 
our own spirit of sacrificial devo- 
tion. Many of our Christian repre- 
sentatives in foreign lands are 
rendering tremendous service in 
places of strategic importance. They 
are giving unreservedly of their 
strength and spirit. Surely we can 
do no less. It is hoped that dele- 
gates from the entire Convention 
area will come to Wichita. 

Let us all pray now that the 
spirit of our annual Convention 
will match the world demands be- 
ing put upon us as Christians. 
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JOURNEYS to GENEROUS GIVERS 


By G. CLIFFORD CREss 


JOURNEY NO. 17—THE GRATEFUL PHYSICIAN 





] T CAME to pass during 
| - a recent springtime that 
my journeyings in quest of 
generous givers took me to 
a certain large city. The 
weather was cold and raw 
| with biting winds. Here, af- 
| ter a week or two, a painful 
misery developed in one of 
my ears. Soon I was in 
desperate need of medical 
help. 

There were many physi- 
cians in that city who treated men’s ears. There were 
specialists not a few. However, my friends reported 
one who seemed better than others. His fees were 
high and he was available by appointment only. But 
I sought him out. 

In his office sat a trained nurse in spotless raiment. 
She greeted all comers, answered the telephone and 
received the written applications of all who had an 
urge to see the doctor. 

To get an appointment it was necessary to fill out 
a record of my life that left nothing much unac- 
counted for. I was mildly embarrassed and remon- 
strated at revealing so many details. But I was 
tactfully informed that without this routine there 
could be no consultation. So I signed on the dotted 
line and was told when I might return. 

Meanwhile my ear continued to ache. 

At the stated hour I was shown into an inner office. 
The doctor was very kind, thorough and reassuring. 
He appeared to be about 50 years of age. He had 
every trait of being not only a skilled physician but 
a cultured gentleman. 

After treatment and directions for the morrow I 
prepared to settle my account. I expected to do this 
cheerfully. But there was nothing to pay. The doctor 
indicated that he was making no exception in my 
case. It was his rule to give his best care gratis to any 
Protestant minister, Jewish rabbi, Catholic priest or 
nun and to guests in the Baptist Old People’s Home 
near the city. Said he modestly, “This is my way of 
showing gratitude to my God.” 

Stammeringly I ventured to ask who this deity 
might be? Then did the doctor reply, “I am a Jew 
and worship Jehovah the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob.”’ Whereupon was I more amazed and 
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asked why he singled out the Baptist Home? He 
smiled and said, “Your record shows that you are a 
Baptist minister. As such you should know that 
many outstanding Jews pay their highest tributes 
to the memory of Roger Williams and to his people, 
the Baptists. We think that in his stand for soul 
liberty and religious freedom Roger Williams did 
more for Jews than any other person in modern 
times living or dead.” 

Then seeing that I was consumed with curiosity 
and had for the moment forgotten my ear, the doctor 
continued: “I will tell you how this came to pass. 
My parents were pious people. They wished me to be 
a healer of men. So they gave me the best medical 
education in America and a year each at schools in 
London, Paris and Berlin. When I was ready to 
settle down and practice my healing art, I opened 
this office with the resolution firmly taken that my 
gratitude to God for my parents and on my prepara- 
tion which they made possible should not be ex- 
pressed in words alone but in deeds. I resolved to 
know no sectarian or racial lines, but to extend a 
helping hand to those who were set apart for re- 
ligious ministry. I have not changed.” And with a 
warm handclasp he led me to the door. 

A few days later I went to the Old People’s Home 
in that city and was a dinner guest. As we were eat- 
ing in a room with scores of venerable men and aged 
women in whom the tides of life would never run full 
again, I told my hostess about the doctor who had 
treated my ear. Her face beamed as she related how 
this man of medicine had been God’s messenger of ' 
mercy to many of these about us. “Not only does he 
treat free those who can go to his office,” she said, 
“but when some are too feeble to go into the city, 
the doctor comes here with equipment and a nurse to 
ease them through medical treatment and minor 
operations.” 

When I went away from that city I was enriched 
in spirit and instructed in human sympathy. I had 
met a man who not only gave thanks in words but 
who expressed his gratitude in deeds. He gave his 
service free to all religious ministers of mankind 
without distinction of race, color or creed, and to 
certain helpless poor, bringing sight to the blind, 
hearing to the deaf, healing and good cheer to all. 

Without ostentation and in unselfish service he 
was saying “Thank You” to God. 
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The neat little stucco building, now four years old, which houses 
the Mexican Baptist Church in Lompoc, Cal. 


The Little Church 


with the Trailer Parsonage 


An interesting phase of home mission 
work among the Mexicans in California 


most interesting and compara- 
tively little-known home mis- 
sion work is to be found in a neat 
stucco building in the little town of 
Lompoc, about 50 miles northwest 
of Santa Barbara on the beautiful 
California coast. This little building 
houses a Mexican Baptist Church 
for Mexican residents under the 
benign leadership of rotund, smiling 
Pastor Pablo Macias, who has 
done mission work all over southern 
California. He is a well-educated 
man who speaks excellent English, 
though his work is among those 
who speak Spanish. 

He is very proud of his church. 
He and his family live beside the 
little church in a trailer, which 
along with his small coupe, is fur- 
nished by the American Baptist 
Publication Society out of a home 
mission fund provided by the Craw- 
ford family of Los Angeles. In the 
land around the little church, the 
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Macias family cultivate a neat 
kitchen garden in which they grow 
corn and vegetables. Showing the 
true Mexican love of flowers, they 
have also planted a flower garden 
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which, in this valley noted for its 
flower seed farms, blooms almost 
all the year around. 

This genial Mexican pastor is a 
very busy man. Born in Guana- 
juato, Mexico, and educated for 
the ministry at the Spanish-Amer- 
ican Baptist Seminary in Los 
Angeles, he ministers not only to 
the Mexicans and children of 
Mexican descent in Lomboc but 
also among the others living in 
Santa Maria 25 miles away, where 
another Mexican mission is main- 
tained. Mrs. Macias is very active 
in church work and has recently 
organized a women’s society. Church 
services in Spanish are held every 
Sunday. The Sunday school is 
flourishing with a large attendance 
thronging the cheerful, airy school 
rooms furnished with the most 
modern educational facilities. 

The church building was erected 
four years ago, and the mission has 
been located here for seven years. 
On January 22, 1940, the mission 
was organized into a_ regularly 
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Charter members of the Mexican Baptist Church of Lompoc, Cal., 
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constituted Baptist church with 
nine charter members. Cooperating 
in every way with this Mexican 
group is Pastor Ernest H. Shanks 
of the Lompoc First Baptist Church. 
He helped to obtain the funds 
for the church building. The land 
on which the church stands, a 








choice piece of residential property 
opposite the local high school, was 
bought by funds furnished entirely 
by the Mexicans. It is expected 
that the church will soon have its 
own permanent pastor, in order to 
free Mr. Macias for further mission 
work among other Mexicans. 


EEE 


More Potent Bug Powder 
and Finer Chinese Mushrooms 


In spite of China’s prolonged suffering, the agricultural 
missionary finds abundant opportunity to serve the great 
rural population by growing finer vegetables, developing 
new industries, and promoting new and profitable projects 


By BURL SLOCUM 
LTHOUGH the Japanese have 


given us some _ unpleasant 
experiences and have bombed 
Chengtu time and again with re- 
sulting destruction and loss of life, 
the University so far has been 
spared. Our church, kindergarten, 
primary school and three houses in 
the city were badly wrecked, but 
can be repaired. Our Middle 
School, which was partially de- 
stroyed, is still as it was the day it 
was bombed, a pile of bricks and 
standing walls. We have no money 
to rebuild. 

But let me write of more pleasant 
things, the work we are doing. The 
University is continuing as usual, 
although we are short-handed. We 
lost about 30 members of our staff 
this year. Due to reduced income 
we cannot pay the salaries offered 
by government institutions. The 
cost of living is more than seven 


. times what it was two years ago. 


Furthermore, the government likes 
to secure our men, for they have 
caught the Christian spirit of 
service which abounds on our 
campus. 

My department is agriculture. 
In this day and age agriculture in- 
cludes more than the production of 





food. We are interested in all prob- 
lems that have any bearing upon 
the rural people. There are a few 
months during the winter when 
farmers have no work to do. We 
are trying to solve that problem in 
two ways: (1) Introduce crops that 
can be grown during the winter and 
(2) develop industries that will 
occupy the farm family. Since 
vegetables grow well here during 
the winter months, a number of 
new varieties have been selected. 
This year we have distributed our 
first improved seeds: cabbage, 
cauliflower, onions and pyrethrum. 
Over 100,000 seedlings of pyreth- 
rum have been distributed to 
farmers. Pyrethrum is the material 
that furnishes the active ingredient 
in bug powders and “Fit.” 

The industry we are promoting 
is the weaving of textiles. The pro- 
gram is being rushed along with 
40 to 60 workmen on the job in the 
new shop that has been built. 
Eight different kinds of foot-power 
looms have been constructed and 
tested, and the Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives are now using the 
model that proved to be best. A 
number of spinning wheels have 
also been made. Carding, picking, 
drawing and teazling machines 
have been made, all run either by 
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hand or foot power. These ma- 
chines will stimulate the produc- 
tion of wool and cotton. 

Some interesting information 
was secured from our orange stor- 
age study. It was found that the 
loss in weight of fruit could be re- 
duced from 57% to 39% by wrap- 
ping it in tung oil paper. It was 


_ found that storage diseases could 


be effectively controlled by wash- 
ing the fruit in a 5% borax solu- 
tion. It was found that a modified 
storage house which we developed 
would reduce storage losses from 
50% to 6%. It was also found that 
the loss was proportional to the 
maturity of the fruit. Oranges are 
not now picked too ripe. 

Work is now being started on a 
new crop in West China. The 
province of Szechuan has a very 
humid climate which is excellent 
for the growing of mushrooms. 
They are prized by Chinese. Wild 
varieties grow in abundance on the 
mountains but seem scarce in the 
market. We are attempting to de- 
termine which are the best varie- 
ties. We are also testing pure 
spores secured from England. 

A fruit fly we are attacking this 
year proved to be new to science. 
In some sections it is causing 75% 
loss to the citrus industry. It at- 
tacks oranges, lemons, pomelo and 
tangerines. Several control meas- 
ures appear promising. 

Our Sericulture Department is 
helping the Sikang Provincial Gov- 
ernment in the promotion of silk 
production by producing sheets of 
disease-free eggs. The adult moths 
lay their eggs on sheets of paper. 
This year we furnished 500 sheets 
for the Sikang Government. 

Thus we have had a most busy 
and thrilling year, happy in the 
knowledge that we are doing God’s 
will, thrilling in having a part in 
the material and spiritual recon- 
struction of China. It is a great 
work to be in! — West China Union 
University, Chengtu, West China. 
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As America Moves 
into the Perfect War 


ih IS immaterial whether President Roosevelt 
was correctly quoted at the end of his speech 
at the White House Correspondents’ Dinner 
when he was reported to have said to Mr. 
Wendell L. Willkie, “Well, there we go!” The 
fact is that we are going fast into the second 
World War. “America need not worry about 
getting into the war because it is in now,” said 
Sir Norman Angell to a Milwaukee audience. 
Short and evanescent is the average American 
memory. Who today recalls the feverish excite- 
ment, the patriotistic fervor, the orgy of hate 
that overwhelmed America during the first 
World War? Yet that ought to be remembered 
now when the nation is committed to another 
stupendous war program. In The New Republic, 
shortly before his column was discontinued by 
its editors, Mr. John T. Flynn realistically re- 
freshed American memory of what happened. 


The last war, while it lasted in this country, was 
one of the greatest successes in history as an amuse- 
ment and concession enterprise. It was not so good for 
some two or three million young men who were taken 
out of jobs, many of whom got killed, others wounded 
or gassed, and still others hopelessly checked in their 
careers. But for the hundred million people who re- 
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mained at home, the war was a magnificent thrill, 
with high wages, plenty of fun, grand parades, and 
the most self-satisfying, warm, turkish baths of hate. 
It looks as if the plan is to make the present war 
equally pleasant, with plenty of good business, all 
social gains untouched, work for everybody and the 
usual pious immersion in self-righteousness. Here is 
the perfect war! At least so the patriots think. The 
last war was delightful; but the aftermath was not so 
good. The aftermath of this war will be terrible to 
behold. 


This is unpleasant reading; yet American 
Christians need to read it to keep their poise 
and realize where their country is going. 

Last November the platform, on which Mr. 
Roosevelt was re-elected to his third term as 
President, declared, ‘‘We will not participate in 
foreign wars.” In one of his own campaign 
speeches he is reported to have promised, “‘ Your 
boys are not going to be sent into any foreign 
war.” Are the American people determined to 
hold him to that pledge? If he breaks it, or if 
by their indifference, their absorption in the 
hysteria of our time, the American people permit 
him to break it, they will have only themselves 
to blame when the perfect war breaks upon 
them and its horrible aftermath engulfs them 
in unimaginable misery and chaos. 


Mother’s Day 
and Cannon Fodder 


NCE again Mother’s Day (May 11th) sends 

an endless stream of shekels into the cof- 

fers of the florists, the telephone booths, and the 

telegraph offices. Once again the widely pub- 

licized “Typical American Mother”’ will arrive 

in New York City for a national radio broad- 

cast. Among unsentimental Americans. this is 

necessary to arouse on one day the esteem for 
motherhood that should mark every day. 

This year, however, a note of sadness must be 
injected into this commercialized sentimental- 
ism. On March 10th the War Department re- 
ported 1,003,000 men in the army, the largest 
peace time army in American history. On Moth- 
er’s Day the total will approximate 1,500,000. 
The vast majority of these conscripted or volun- 
tary disciples of the God .of War are young 
men. That means that mothers are still liv- 
ing in the homes from which they came. The 
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War Department tacitly acknowledges that 
fact. A year ago it ordered the commanding 
officer in each army camp to “bring to the at- 
tention of every officer and enlisted man in your 
command the desire of the Secretary of War 
that each officer and enlisted man write a letter 
to his home on Mother’s Day as an expression of 
the love and reverence we owe to the mothers of 
our country.” If this year the War Department 
repeats the order, regardless of its irony, it 
should have universal. support. It is infinitely 
better to have a soldier boy express the War 
Department’s concern for mothers while he is 
still alive, than to have the War Department 
send a message of condolence after the boy has 
been killed on some imperialistic foreign battle 
field. Such a letter written now may also help 
to assuage some of the maternal fear so poign- 
antly expressed in a poem, Mother of a Conscript, 
by Una W. Harsen, 


The harpy wind of fear 
Tears with its furious fingers at my heart. 
The hurricane is near. 


Now must I wrap the tender, happy past 
About me like a shawl to keep me warm; 

Must draw its folds about me tight and fast 
And step out in the dark to face the storm— 
Each step a venture on a road unknown 

Which mothers, armored thus, must walk alone. 


What is needed today is a world-wide celebra- 
tion of Mother’s Day. It ought to be observed 
in America and also in England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, China, Greece, and now in 
Jugoslavia, wherever mothers live whose sons 
have marched, are marching, or are making 
ready to march into that fire of hell and death 
that twice in one generation of motherhood the 
ruling classes: of Europe’s power-retaining and 
power-seeking nations have inflicted upon their 
innocent and peace-loving peoples. Bitterly 
ironical as it seems, power politics in both 
hemispheres owes the mothers of its cannon 
fodder some recognition. 


He Personified Christian Idealism 


and Sound Finance 


HE death on March 27th of Arthur M. 
Harris at Winter Park, Florida, removed 
one of the outstanding Baptist laymen of our 
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time. On December 2nd he had celebrated his 
75th birthday. For 30 years he had been a mem- 
ber of the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board and for 22 years its Treasurer. From that 
office he retired officially on November 21, 
1939, at a farewell dinner in his honor in New 
York. (See Missions, January, 1940, page 25.) 
In 1928-1929 he served as President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. There could be no 
finer tribute to any man than that paid to Mr. 
Harris by Mr. E. H. Rhoades, Jr., who described 
him as “one of the greatest Christian souls | 
have ever known.” On the silver cup presented 
to Mr. Harris as a farewell gift by the M. & M. 
Board is engraved the inscription, “Sound 
financier, wise counsellor, loyal friend, great 
Christian.’ Only eight words, yet how admirably 
they summarize his career and character, the 
nobility of his life and the quality of his service. 
For many years he was a member of the bank- 
ing firm of Harris, Forbes, and Company. Into 
the realm of finance he brought integrity and 
Christian idealism. Into the realm of denomi- 
national service he brought business efficiency 
and sound finance. The financial strength of the 
M. & M. Board is his monument. Every bene- 
ficiary and every minister who now or hereafter 
draws a pension from this organization, to whose 
soundness Mr. Harris had given the best years 
of his wisdom and devotion, will have reason to 
rise up and call him blessed. 


Vast Sums for Printed Propaganda 
And Meagre Support for Religious Journalism 


RDINARILY meeting in Washington, D. C., 

the editors of the leading American Protes- 
tant denominational papers held their annual 
conference March 11th—13th, in Boston, Mass., 
as guests of Boston University. About 40 were 
present. In the world of journalism their organ- 
ization is known as The Associated Church Press. 
Southern Baptist editors held their own confer- 
ence in Hot Springs, Ark., and thus maintained 
the traditional ecclesiastical isolation of South- 
ern Baptists. In Boston the editors joined with 
the University in commemorating the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of the first American 
newspaper. It had been suppressed by the Mas- 
sachusetts government and its editor jailed be- 
cause it had criticized the Colony’s treatment 
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of the Indian. Thus as far back as colonial times, 
freedom of the press has been a cardinal Amer- 
ican principle. Today it is threatened by the 
trend toward war. 

Of special interest was a discussion of the 
attitude of church members toward their de- 
nominational papers. Unanimously the confer- 
ence adopted the following declaration. 


Where enormous sums are being invested in printed 
propaganda for the purpose of destroying religion and 
democracy and of establishing totalitarianism, the 
power of the religious press is under a disturbing 
limitation due to the failure of church people to give 
it adequate support. Millions of dollars are given an- 
nually to missions, parishes, settlements, hospitals, 
schools, yet the religious press, giving vital support to 
all of these, suffers neglect. The meagre financial aid 
advanced is too often regarded as “deficit” and sel- 
dom as an “investment” in the Kingdom of God. 

In the present critical world situation and amid the 
progressive paganization of our social and political 
order, The Associated Church Press calls upon the 
churches for a renewed devotion and support to the 
religious journal. It is high time for all clear-visioned 
and forward-looking churchmen to combine in a 
campaign for a vastly enlarged readership and a 
widely increased understanding of the opportunities 
for service to the church through a more adequate 
support of these mediums of spiritual enlightenment. 


Baptist churches in which the circulation of 
Missions is not what it ought to be might well 
ponder over that declaration. Month after 
month Missions has been gratified over its 
steadily enlarging subscription list. It is now 
more than 35,000. It ought to be far larger. Like 
other religious publications, Missions repre- 
sents a long and honorable tradition of freedom. 
It is uncontrolled by any ulterior interest and is 
completely non-commercial in purpose. Pri- 
marily it is dedicated to the interests of Northern 
Baptists and their vast missionary and educa- 
tional enterprises. As such it confidently be- 
speaks still larger support from its constituency 
in the difficult years that lie ahead. 


Editorial « Comment 


© First proposed and observed in 1929, Rural Life 
Sunday (May 18th) is each year increasingly ob- 
served by city and rural churches as a day set apart 
for emphasizing the meaning of Christianity for rural 
life, for the consideration of justice for those who 
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engage in agricultural toil, and for fresh appraisal of 
the country church as a source of undergirding and 
inner strength in the life of the nation. The Home 
Missions Council has issued an appropriate order of 
service which includes responsive readings, suggested 
hymns and Scripture passages, anthems and solos for 
choir participation, a dozen topics for sermons and 
addresses, and various practical suggestions for ob- 
serving the day in the church and the community. 
It has well been said that the rural church must be 
interested in the conservation of soils as well as the 
conservation of souls. Rural Life Sunday offers an 
opportunity for emphasizing both. Any pastor may 
obtain literature and program suggestions free on 
request to Secretary Mark Rich, American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


@ Great care must be exercised these days in select- 
ing the right speakers for special occasions lest they 
counteract the very purpose their speeches are ex- 
pected to achieve. That seems to have been embar- 
rassingly demonstrated at a recent dinner forum in 
one of New York’s largest hotel dining rooms. More 
than 600 clergymen and laymen, including more than 
30 bishops, were gathered in the interests of ‘ Prot- 
(Continued on following page) 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 81 


Tue Detupine BEER BARREL 


N SPEAKING before a convention of beer whole- 
salers in New York, Commissioner of Markets 
W. F. Morgan, Jr., warned that “if the brewery in- 
dustry continues its policy of not playing fair with 
consumers, it may become necessary to license brew- 
ers to control unfair practices.” As reported in The 
New York Sun, the Commissioner said that “short- 
ages in contents of beer barrels are worse than ever.” 

Just prior to the convention the Commissioner’s 
inspectors had tested 346 barrels of which 200 had 
been condemned and only 146 approved. New York 
State law requires that a barrel of beer contain 31144 
gallons. Of the 200 condemned barrels, one showed a 
maximum shortage of 33%. The others were short by 
other varying percentages. Six months prior to this 
inspection the inspectors had tested 112 barrels and 
found 58 short. 

The liquor traffic deceives the consumer, deprives 
the government of taxes, and apparently has no 
scruples about deluding even its own agents by the 
delivery of short beer barrels. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
estantism Answers Hate.” Sponsored by the Protes- 
tant Digest Associates, the invitation declared, ‘No 
longer should hate for the foreigner, for the man of 
color, for the Jew and the Roman Catholic, for minor- 
ity groups, be voiced in these United States without a 
forthright condemnation by all Protestant people.” 
The cause was noble; but it appears to have been 
frustrated by the chief speaker, a leading official 
from Washington, who launched into a vigorous 
criticism against half a dozen prominent Americans 
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known to be opposed to America’s involvement in the 
war. To denounce such isolationists, as reported in 
the press, as men “who would sacrifice democratic 
ideals. and Christian civilization,” is unfair. Those 
who would plunge America into war are far more 
likely to sacrifice American democratic ideals and 
whatever Christian civilization may have been 
achieved here. To combat hate of Jew or Negro or 
minority group by preaching hate of American isola- 
tionists, does not make sense. It merely substitutes 
one hate victim for another. 


———EE——__ 


America Responds to the Agony of China 


The relationship between the Baptist World Relief Committee 
and the newly organized nation-wide relief effort for China 


By P. H. J. LERRIGO 


NDER the chairmanship of President James G. 
Blaine of the Marine Midland Trust Company, 
a special nation-wide united appeal will ask the 
American people to give $5,000,000 for relief in 
China. The effort will coordinate the askings of 
seven great relief funds which have hitherto made 
their separate appeals for work in China. The merit 
of this undertaking is beyond question, and it has 
enlisted the interest and aid of such prominent 
leaders as William C. Bullitt, Pearl S. Buck, Thomas 
W. Lamont, Henry R. Luce, John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, 
and Wendell L. Willkie. 

The Church Committee for China Relief, the 
official agency of the Protestant churches, is one of 
seven agencies to participate in this united campaign. 
Funds already contributed by Baptists for China 
relief have largely been expended through this 
organization, as its work of mercy and assistance is 
carried on through missionaries in China. 

The Baptist World Relief Committee on instruc- 
tions from the denomination has coordinated the 
many relief calls from all parts of the world. Northern 
Baptists through this Committee have ministered 
to the destitute, homeless and persecuted in Europe 
as well as China, and have provided aid for the 
orphaned missions in many lands, and have brought 
succor to prisoners of war and refugees. 

Aid for China is but one of the urgent needs which 
Baptists have been attempting to meet through the 
World Relief Committee. The new United China 
Relief organization will not take the place of plans 
already in operation. The Church Committee for 
China Relief will still be the major agency through 





which church funds are administered in China. For 
a clear understanding, two points are emphasized: 

1. A substantial part of the funds contributed to 
the World Relief Committee has been allocated 
to the Church Committee for China Relief. There- 
fore, Baptist churches which have given adequately 
through their denominational agency may properly 
consider that they have made gifts for the relief of 
China. The need for relief, however, still continues 
and increases. It is hoped that churches and _indi- 
viduals will continue their generous response. 

2. Under the stimulus of the new special united 
campaign for China, many churches will wish to give 
again, or for the first time, for China relief. All new 
or repeated gifts should be sent to the Baptist World 
Relief Committee, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. If undesignated, a part will be allocated to 
China relief. If designated to the United China 
Relief fund, they will be turned over to the Church 
Committee for China Relief which will administer 
them as already indicated and will report such 
gifts to United China Relief, Inc., so that they may 
be credited in the total American giving. 

The relation between the Baptist World Relief 
Committee and the new United China Relief, Inc., 
is this. Your gifts to the World Relief Committee 
have already been used partly for China, unless 
otherwise designated. To be included among the 
givers to the new United China Relief, Inc., your 
gifts should be sent to your own denominational com- 
mittee which will allocate a portion to the Church 
Committee for China Relief as has formerly been 
done. This together with all funds specially desig- 
nated for the purpose will be included in the report 
of the United campaign. 
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Dusk of Dawn, by W. E. B. 
DuBots, is not only the amazing 
autobiography of a man and the 
biography of the Negro race, but is 
also a deeply disturbing and chal- 
lenging book. Over a period of 72 
years the author, as one of Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding Negro leaders, 
has been identified with the heroic 
struggle of the Negro to rise to 
higher standards of living and cul- 
ture and to overcome the terrific 
white man’s race discrimination. 
“White America has crucified, en- 
slaved, and oppressed the Negro 
and holds him still, especially in 
the South, in a legalized position of 
inferior caste.”” Dr. DuBois ought 
to know whereof he writes. From 
1885 to 1894, the years of his edu- 
cation at Fisk and Harvard uni- 
versities and later in Berlin, more 
than 1700 Negroes were lynched in 
the United States. Dr. DuBois 
took a prominent part in the cause 
of the Scottsboro boys. Who today 
remembers that some of them still 
languish in jail? For 31 years he 
was a Director of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. For 14 years he 
served on the faculty of Atlanta 
University. Since 1909 he has been 
Editor of Crisis. The United States 
Government appointed him Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Liberia, 
the highest rank ever given by any 
nation to a diplomatic agent in 
black Africa. Pathetic and inspir- 
ing is his description of landing in 
Africa on Christmas Eve as the 
“sixth generation in descent from 
forefathers who had left Africa”’ 
many years ago as slaves en route 
to America. This remarkable book 
with its survey of the race problem 
as related to world imperialism 
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today, of the white man’s demand 
for cheap colored labor, of the 
discouraging, heartbreaking efforts 
of the Negro to secure justice, of 
the fact that Negro patriotism 
seemed to be entirely forgotten 
after the first World War in that 
in 1919 among the 77 Negroes 
lynched, 11 were American World 
War veterans, of the discouraging 
relations with government officials, 
including several Presidents (this 
portion is of the book is exceedingly 
illuminating), would seem to jus- 
tify one of the author’s conclusions 
that the democracy which the 
white world seeks to defend today 
does not exist. The white man’s 
treatment of the black man is one 
of the sorriest chapters in American 
history. (Harcourt, Brace & Co.; 
334 pages; $3.00.) 
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Living Religions and a World 
Faith, by Witu1am E. Hockina, 
is a book in which on the one hand 
the distinguished professor of phi- 
losophy at Harvard University, 





The Great Century 
(1800-1914 A.D.) 


Europe and the United States 


By KENNETH SCOTT 
LATOURETTE 


Volume IVin A History of the Expansion 
of Christianity deals with the problems 
which Christianity faced in a world 
rushing into what we call the modern 
era. The organization and methods of 
Roman Catholicism, Protestantism and 
Russian Orthodoxy; missionary work 
among Moslems, Jews and pagans in 
Europe, and among immigrants, Indians 
and Negroes in the United States; the 
subtle interplay of new forces within 
and without Christianity; all these and 
more come under the author’s amazing 
scope and judicious analysis. 
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who wrote the so-called “theo- 
logical”” report of the Laymen’s 
Foreign Missions Inquiry ten 
years ago, argues that “no religion 
can become a religion for Asia 
which does not fuse the spiritual 
genius of Asia with that of Western 
Christianity,” and on the other 
hand asserts that today’s world 
wide revolutionary upheaval pro- 
duces precisely the conditions that 
will make a world faith inevitable. 
Such a faith must meet the re- 
quirements and demands of hu- 
manity for “a belief in obliga- 
tion, in a source of things which is 
good, in some kind of permanence 
for what is real in selfhood, and 
in the human aspect of deity.” 
These philosophical phrases ob- 
viously convey the basic tenets of 
Christianity, a moral universe, 
God, immortality, sacredness of 
personality. The author notes a 
return to faith in the supernatural, 
even among scientists, and a re- 
vival of belief in immortality for, 
as he says, “there are no eternal 
values unless there are eternal valuers.”” 
In a remarkable chapter on the 
nature of Christianity, he sets 
forth briefly his view which he 
promises to unfold more com- 
pletely in a later book. Who will 
disagree with him in this positive 
assertion? “Without the entrance 
of deity into human life the Sermon 
on the Mount can neither be prac- 
tised nor understood.”’ Neverthe- 
less there will be wide divergence 
of opinion on his main thesis that 
the great religions of the world, 
under the pressure of forces that 
are smashing all the barriers be- 
tween nations, races, and faiths, 
must eventually fuse into one 
great world faith, not through in- 
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tense competition and radical dis- 
placement, or through the process 
of synthesis, but through the way 
of reconception whereby the essen- 
tial elements in all faiths rise to a 
higher, inclusive world religion. 
Truth is truth wherever found and 
a world religion must possess all of 
it. The author draws frequently 
from his experience on the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, 
particularly when discussing the 
position of Christianity in the Far 
East today. All friends of missions 
must ponder deeply over this 
statement, “Few of us realize to 
what an extent since the war of 
1914-1918 the feeling has spread in 
the Orient that Christianity is a 
religion to be recommended to 
others and not seriously enter- 
tained by its professors.” There 
will be much agreement with the 
author’s position as well as vig- 
orous disagreement. (Harper and 
Brothers; 291 pages; $2.50.) 
© oe oO 
Bold To Say, by Austin Par- 
DUE, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in Buffalo, is a reverent, profound, 
scholarly, and unique treatment 
of the familiar phrases of the 
“Lord’s Prayer.” The “only for- 
mula that Jesus ever compiled” is 
studied under two divisions. The 
first part considers “man’s basic 
attitudes,” i.e., desire for security, 
an attitude of gratitude, and, the 
urge behind the will. Part two med- 
itates upon ‘“‘man’s basic needs,” 
which are named as, “The base of 
supply, set the prisoner free, the 
gift of guidance.” Psychological 
insight, human understanding, spir- 
itual appreciation, and well chosen 
words enhance the value of the 
book. (Scribners; 172 pages; $1.75.) 
© ® oO 
Youth’s Courtship Problems, 
by Atrrep L. Murray, is a book 
that has long been needed. Al- 
though human instincts have not 
changed, social conditions have 
changed enormously in the modern 


world. The practically unlimited 
freedom, the resulting intimacies, 
and the perils of modern drinking, 
have created problems that young 
people of previous generations 
never had to face. This is a book 
for young people, for parents 
whose adolescent sons or daughters 
are associating with the wrong 
crowd, for pastors in need of help 
in the guidance of their young 
people. The author writes in lan- 
guage that youth understands 
Frankly he discusses “petting” 
and “necking,” the dangers in- 
herent in both, the problems of 
popularity and unpopularity, the 
evils of cigarettes and cocktails, 
the meaning of love, and a host of 
other problems faced by youth in 
these days when it seems fashion- 
able to throw inhibitions overboard 
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We Gather Together, by Grace W. 
McGavran, Friendship Press, 121 
pages, $1. 

Women of the Bible, by H. V. Morton, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 204 pages, $2. 
The Strong Name, by JAMEs S. StEw- 

ART, Scribners, 260 pages, $2. 

Candles in the Wind, by ALLEN 
Kwnigut CHALMERS, Scribners, 224 
pages, $2. 

Ambassador Dodd’s Diary, Edited by 
WiiuraM E. Dopp, Jr. and MartHa 
Dopp, Harcourt Brace & Co., 464 
pages, $3.50. 

Manifest Victory, by J. R. Mose.ey, 
Harpers, 38 pages, $1.50. 

This Is the Victory, by Lxesure D. 
WEATHERHEAD, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 276 pages, $2. 
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Friendship Press, 147 pages, $1. 
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Friendship Press, 196 pages, $1. 

Religions of Democracy, by Louts 
FINKLESTEIN, J. Exuiotr Ross, 
Wituram Apams Brown, Devin- 
Adair Co., 256 pages, $2. 

Christian Roots of Democracy in Amer- 
ica, by Artuur E. Hotz, Friend- 
ship Press, 187 pages, $1. 

The Touch of Infe, by Frank S. 
Hackett, Harpers, 118 pages, $1.25. 
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and allow all impulses free expres- 
sion. One reason for writing the 
book, as explained by the author, is 
that “one way to decrease post- 
marital separation is to increase 
pre-marital information. Where 
more judgment is used in early 
courting there will be less court 
judgment needed later.” Any nor- 
mal young person will appreciate 
this book. (Zondervan Publishing 
House; 208 pages; $1.35.) 
OR ORT) 

Comrades Round the World, 
by S. Franxury Mack, according 
to the subtitle, is a record of 
“Christian Youth in Action.” It 
contains the eyewitness accounts 
of what the author found Chris- 
tian youth thinking and doing, 
both in this country and else- 
where, to take Jesus seriously and 
to build up a Christian world fel- 


lowship. (Friendship Press; 165 
pages; $1 cloth; 60¢ paper.) 
©9900 
Story Talks in Lines, by 


Raupu D. HowE 1, is a book to be 
used as a tool for the presentation 
of religious truths by means of 
brief talks based on simple draw- 
ings for the blackboard. For ex- 
ample, a simple sketch of the 
trylon and perisphere at the New 
York World’s Fair illustrates the 
opening story talk. These objects. 
because of their resemblance to 
the Greek letters Alpha and Omega. 
are connected with Rev. 1:8 and 
the truth that Christ is the hope 
of the “world of tomorrow.” The 
book contains 150 similar story 
talks. (Revell; 155 pages; $1.50.) 
© oOo 

The Mystery of Mar Saba, 
by J. H. Hunter, is a religious 
novel with its setting in Palestine. 
The most vivid imagination will 
find it difficult to conceive of the 
plot around which this story is built, 
but the book is valuable for its 
accurate description of the terrain 
in which the story is enacted. 
(Evangelical Publishers; $2.00.) 
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On Terminal Island? 


On an island in the harbor of Los Angeles live a colony 
of humble Japanese fisher folk. Are they Japanese spies 
as was maliciously charged in the American press, or are 
they the innocent victims of the present war hysteria? 





Japanese fishing boats in the harbor of Terminal Island 


By MARGARET FOWLE ROGERS 


ERMINAL ISLAND in Los Angeles har- 

bor is the ill-favored home of a Japanese 
fishing colony which, in recent months, has been 
maliciously attacked as a center of espionage and 
a menace to the national security of the United 
States. Most flagrant of the published attacks 
was that which appeared recently in a popular 
weekly magazine. The situation concerns us 
American Baptists in a special way because they 
support a home missionary, Miss Virginia 
Swanson, who labors among these people 
through the Christian Center on Terminal 
Island and the Japanese Baptist church. Ac- 
cordingly the situation on the island was thor- 
oughly investigated. It disclosed no support 
whatever for the accusations made against these 
fishermen. 

Japanese fishermen pioneered and founded the 
fishing industry here about 30 years ago. They 
have not taken jobs away from Americans or 
from any other group. They are regarded as the 
best of fishermen. Since 1913, when large Ameri- 
can-owned tuna fish canneries were established 


on the island, the industry has made rapid 
progress. There are now about 3,000 Japanese 
living in the colony. Men do the fishing while 
both men and women work in the canneries. 

Since the fishing boats arrive at any time dur- 
ing the day or night, the cannery workers must 
live near the canneries so that they can hurry off 
to work whenever the whistle blows. To house 
the workers, the canneries have built many 
small houses crowded close together. Most of 
them are cheaply built, shabby, unattractive 
structures. Each house has three rooms about 
8 x 10 feet in size. There are almost.no yards, 
just tiny plots in front. Here some of the Japa- 
nese try to coax a few paltry flowers or a little 
grass to grow. For these houses the fishermen 
pay from $13 to $15 a month rent. 

Because of the uncertainty of their working 
hours, these people can have no real home life 
and no family life. Sleep, meals and work are all 
irregular. Small children must often shift for 
themselves. Their lives are as drab and monoto- 
nous as their surroundings. They have none of 
the opportunities for recreation and _ self-im- 
provement that are open to most people. 
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The picture at the top shows a group 
of girls in the Terminal Island public 
school. On the left are young people 
of the Japanese Baptist Church 


These hard-working, repressed people have 
been called spies and a menace to our country. 
One of the ridiculous charges accuses them of 
owning 250 boats, all of the same size and easily 
convertible into torpedo boats. As a matter of 
fact, maritime law prohibits the Japanese as 
aliens from owning boats larger than five tons. 
A harbor police officer who has been on duty 
there more than eight years said in a published 
statement that of all the more than 700 boats 
in the harbor, the Japanese boats are “‘the old- 
est and slowest.”’ Furthermore, the boats were 
built by local harbor boat works. The remainder 
were constructed in San Diego. 

The large tuna clippers are owned by the can- 
neries, which are American concerns. The 
Japanese usually charter these boats for not 












At the left stand two charming Japa- 

nese maidens in the garden of the 

public school. The picture above shows 
the Japanese kindergarten 


more than a year, and often for only one season. 
To imagine, therefore, that this Japanese fishing 
fleet could keep our navy, which has its base in 
the harbor, from getting into action from two to 
six months is absurdly ridiculous. 

It is true that all the older Japanese on the 
island are aliens. They are, therefore, prohibited 
by law from becoming naturalized citizens. 
Their children, however, are citizens. Old and 
young alike, all are loyal in their attitudes 
toward our country. All the Japanese fishermen 
belong to the Seine and Line Fishermen’s Union 
of San Pedro. Of its 752 members, 60%: are 
aliens. The rest are citizens. This union and the 


‘Nisei Fishermen’s Club of the Pacific have both 


made clear, emphatic declarations of their 
loyalty to the United States in the event of any 
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emergency for national defense. Both have 
promised to stand by the government policy. 
The Nisei are the American-born Japanese. 
These statements are published in the Congres- 
sional Record. A third organization, the Japa- 
nese American Citizens’ League, which met in 
Seattle recently for its national convention, 
also voted to support the United States in 
everything. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
congratulated them upon their loyalty. 

There can be no doubt that the Japanese do 
sincerely want to be loyal Americans. Their 
position is, however, terrifically difficult. We 
Americans persist in regarding them as Japa- 
nese and Japan considers them as Americans. 
They feel like people without a country. 

Moreover, the charge that Japanese labor is 
cheaper because the canneries can evade paying 
them the wages prescribed by law is also false. 
The union to which the fishermen belong makes 
such practices impossible. 

In an effort to clear them of all suspicion a 
public invitation was made, following the ma- 
licious magazine attack, to the Department of 
Justice, the F.B.I., and the U. S. Navy to 
make a thorough investigation of Terminal 
Island to determine whether espionage exists. 
Mr. Kinzo Wakayama, Secretary of the Fisher- 
‘men’s Union and a World War veteran, said 
the Japanese would be glad to declare a holiday 
on which everyone could be fingerprinted. But 
the authorities have taken no action of any kind. 
They surely would have done so if they sus- 
pected any menace. No one has been arrested. 





Miss Virginia Swanson, missionary at Terminal 
Island, and some of her Japanese cherubs 
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Main entrance to the Japanese Baptist Church and 
Christian Center on Terminal Island 


Published rumors further assert that because 
of suspicion, the U. S. Government is about to 
force the fishing colony to evacuate the island. 
As yet, there has been no confirmation of this 
report. In its present situation the colony is not 
far from a navy air base being built at Reeves 
Field and other important defense works. This 
is perhaps one explanation for the suspicious at- 
titude of so many Americans toward these 
Japanese fishermen. They are in no way respon- 
sible for their nearness to these defense projects. 

The security of the fishermen is further threat- 
ened by the Anti-Alien bill which seeks to pre- 
vent Japanese aliens from fishing in California 
waters. Year after year this bill has been intro- 
duced in the California legislature. So far it has 
been defeated each time. This year it has again 
been introduced and will again be considered. A 
similar Anti-Alien bill was passed in Washing- 
ton by the House of Representatives at the last 
session of Congress, but it was not acted upon 
by the Senate. It is expected that it will be 
brought up again during the present session. 
Prejudice and suspicion limit greatly the oppor- 
tunities for employment open to Japanese. If 
the fishing industry were closed to the colony its 
condition would be pitiable. 

Life holds little for people facing a monoto- 
nous existence in ugly surroundings, harassed on 
all sides by misunderstanding, prejudice and 
suspicion. It is for these reasons that they so 
greatly need the church. In their dreary lives 
the church is giving them the one bright spot of 
hope. Each week Miss Virginia Swanson and two 
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Japanese pastors reach about 500 people through 
their ministry. No people could need more what 
the church has to offer than these Japanese. 

Each week from 200 to 300 children come to 
Sunday school. The younger children come at 
nine o'clock and the older ones at ten. One of 
Miss Swanson’s aims is to develop Japanese 
Christian leadership. It has been so successful 
that she now has nine splendid Japanese teach- 
ers in the Sunday school. The Sunday program 
also provides regular preaching services for the 
adults, a B.Y.P.U., and a special evening preach- 
ing service for young people. 

The Christian Center on Terminal Island 
continues to minister to the people through the 
week. A daily nursery school, started by the 
B.Y.P.U. as their special project to help the 
island several years ago, takes care of the chil- 
dren of working mothers. Christian training 
soon shows its effect upon them. It was a cheer- 
ful sight to see the cunning youngsters playing 
happily together and then, a short time later, 
peacefully napping on their own little cots. Into 
their homes they carry the songs, Bible stories, 
and prayers which they have learned, and so the 
influence of the mission reaches out. Twice a 
week there are story hours for children of pri- 
mary and junior age. Four Guilds, two directed 
by Japanese girls, meet for White Cross work 
and other Guild activities. Two Japanese boys 
conduct a Boys’ Club. Miss Swanson has a 
Hillbilly” Bible class for the Japanese who 
farm near San Pedro, on Friday evenings. The 
language school holds daily classes after public 
school hours to teach the Japanese language 
to the children. The Japanese teachers in this 
school exert a strong influence toward Chris- 
tianity. Through the school many are first 
interested in the Sunday school. A significant 





The kindergarten orches- 
tra in the Christian Center 
on Terminal Island 
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fact observed among these Japanese is that of 
all the various clubs and organizations for young 
people which have been started among them 
from time to time, only the church groups con- 
tinue to be an active force year after year. They 
alone exert a lasting influence. 

Important to both the mission and the 
islanders was the series of eight great days of 
meetings conducted last November. A group of 
Christian young people, after prayer together, 
called in the homes all over the island. They told 
the people about the coming meetings and left 
announcement cards and programs. As a result, 
from 150 to 300 young people attended every 
night and about 125 made decisions or inquiries 
about being Christians. Now every Sunday 
night many of these meet for special instruction 
in what it means to be a Christian. 

The Japanese on the island have a friendly at- 
titude toward the mission and the church. 
Whether they themselves are Christian or not, 
they realize that these institutions are there to 
help them. To those who are Christians, the 
church is giving the one ray of hope and faith 
upon which they can build- their lives even in 
the face of great difficulties. Until we learn to 
read with discrimination and thoughtfulness 
the articles about them in the public press, we 
shall but add to their troubles. 

Spring, in far away Japan, is a beautiful time 
of year with plum trees in flower and peach 
and cherry trees just bursting into bloom. But 
on Terminal Island the scene remains drab and 
ugly. We as Christians and as Baptists must not 
permit the injustice of prejudice and suspicion 
further to warp the lives of these people, but 
must valiantly take our stand in their defense 
and carry on among them Christian fellowship, 
race understanding and brotherhood. | 


While the children have 
a good time, the mothers 
work in the canneries 
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LEADERSHIP FOR TOMORROW 


Adequate education under Christian auspices for Baptist young people is of the highest im- 
portance to themselves and to the denomination. It may be only a truism, yet it cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly that the denomination of tomorrow is in the hands of its youth of today. 

The institutions featured on these pages deserve Baptist support. They can be recommended with 
confidence to any young people in your church who hope to enter college in September or who are 


thinking of the ministry or of missionary service. 


A MISSIONARY INSTITUTION 


Ke many years the sons of:Crozer Theological 
Seminary have served as missionaries in Africa 
and in various countries in the Orient. They have 
served faithfully and well; but they recognize, together 
with all other thoughtful students of missions, that 
the day has come when the leadership on most mis- 


sion fields must pass to the nationals themselves. In 
addition to its students from many sections of Amer- 
ica, Crozer has enrolled young Christian leaders 
from China, Japan, Korea, India, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, who have come here in recent years for 
further study. 


i a< 
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All of the ten Oriental students in the above picture 
are graduates of standard colleges in their own coun- 
tries. They have had successful experience in Christian 
work and are preparing here for definite service in the 
future. All are securing advanced university degrees 
while taking special work at Crozer in a truly inter- 


STUDENTS 
AT 
CROZER 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
THIS YEAR 


racial and international atmosphere which is helpful to 
American students also. 

For catalogue and other information regarding Crozer 
and the service it is rendering to the denomination and the 
world, address President James H. Franklin, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 








KEUKA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
ON BEAUTIFUL KEUKA LAKE 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 
The ag Baptist Liberal Arts 
or 


College women East of the 
Mississippi and North of Mason- 
Dixon Line. Write for our literature. 
Total cost $640 per year 
J. Hittis MItter, President 











BERKELEY 
BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Accredited by the American Association of Theological Schools 


COURSES FOR ALL THEOLOGICAL: DEGREES s WELL QUALIFIED FACULTY 
UNIQUE CULTURAL ADVANTAGES # EXCEPTIONAL MISSIONARY EMPHASIS 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR MINISTERS AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


President: Sandford Fleming, 2606 Dwight Way. Berkeley, Cal. 
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for quiet beauty. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE ror PASTORS ann TEACHERS 


Eleven days of intimate association with eloquent and informing leaders in the religious life of this country. Periods 
for meditation, group worship, exchange of views on church programs, recreation in surroundings unsurpassed 

























DATES: August 25-September 5, 1941. 


COURSES: The Bible, Basic Christian Doctrines, Counselling, Urban 
and Rural Church Problems, Religious Education, Church Music, 
Preaching and Worship Problems. 


FACULTY: President A. W. Beaven; Professor R. L. Calhoun of Yale; 
Dr. E. McNeill Poteat of Cleveland; Dr. S. M. Cavert of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches; Rev. O. C. Hendrickson of Flint, Mich.; Rev. G. E. Bart- 
lett of Syracuse; Professor R. A. Felton of Drew Theological Seminary, 
and Professors O. H. Baker, J. R. Branton, F. O. Erb, G. A. Lehman, and 
J. D. Morrison of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


Afternoon recreation and trips to social agencies; evening lectures and 
concerts; community singing; daily devotional hour; fine fellowship. 


Cost for room, board and tuition for 12 days from $18 to $22. 
For information address GLENN B. EWELL 
1100 South Goodman Street, Rochester, New York 


THE COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


A competent and consecrated faculty, a carefully selected student body, a well stocked 
and administered library, a beautiful campus with imposing buildings, a balanced weekly 
program of study, wors ip, conference and off-campus leadership — all this in an at- 
mosphere of careful scholarship and deep eo devotion and in a setting which 

_ brings city and country together for spiritual and cultural projects with a mutual under- 
standing rare on this continent, makes Colgate-Rochester the ideal school for the for- 
ward looking Christian youth of America and the world. 


The School closes on May 15th and reopens on September 15th 






































The Proposed Baptist Youth Fellowship Baptist Youth Fellowship, and its 


The proposed new Baptist youth organization, staff, func- tes Codivebiidny tiie’. Oceiidll 20. 
tions, responsibilities, as outlined in the report of the Coun- Christian Education, other de- 
cil on Christian Education to the Northern Baptist Convention _yominational agencies, state, asso- 


By Oscoopve H. McDonatp 


T THE Northern Baptist Con- 

vention at Wichita, the Coun- 

cil on Christian Education will 

present a significant report. Its 

outstanding item concerns the new 
Youth Organization. 

At the Milwaukee Convention in 
1938, the Council on Christian 
Education was requested to “es- 
tablish some type of national 
Youth Organization representative 
of all kinds of young people’s work, 
and all young people in the de- 
nomination.” To this end, the 
Council conducted the Denison 
Conference of December 27 to 30, 
1939, with 137 representative young 
people in attendance. The report of 
that conference called for a “Bap- 
tist Youth Fellowship.” Its pur- 


relationship to the Northern Bap- 














pose was stated and its proposed ciational, and Local groups. Fi- 
program described. Provision was _ nally, a Continuation Committee of 
made for a National Council of this seven young people was authorized 


BETHEL INSTITUTE Aissionary TRADITION 
MISSIONARY TRADITION 
FOUNDED IN 1871 @ Eighty-one graduates and former students have gone out into foreign mission- 
ary service, three hundred into Kingdom work on the home fields, and hundreds are mission-minded 
laymen in Baptist Churches. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE AND SEMINARY COURSES 
For catalog and information address 


PRESIDENT G. ARVID HAGSTROM 
1480 NORTH SNELLING AVENUE SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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and ACADEMY 
Christian Faculty Excellent Scholarship Fine Traditions 


RATES REASONABLE SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
STANLEY C. ROSS, President BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
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"Go Ye Into All the World . . .” 


FOR 60 YEARS THE 


Baptist Missionary Training School 
has been sending its graduates into all the world as missionaries and church workers 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


DR. JESSIE DELL CRAWFORD, President, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








to act for the Baptist Youth 
Council until such time as the 
Denison recommendations should 
be finally approved. 

One week after the Denison Con- 
ference its report was presented to 
the Council on Christian Educa- 
tion. During the ensuing year 
(1940), the Denison report was 
brought before representative 
groups of Baptist young people in 
each State Convention area. By the 
end of last December, general ap- 
proval had been given by 30 state 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 


REDLANDS 


**in Southern 
California” 


Dr. Exram J. ANDERSON 
Preshient 


Christian Environment 
Individualized Instruction 
Inspiring Fellowship 


For further information write: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Redlands, California 


groups, and 15 had submitted sug- 
gestions for improvement. Thus, 
the report came back to the Coun- 
cil on Christian Education on 
further consideration. A final re- 
port on Youth Organization has 
now been completed and will be 
presented at Wichita. It has back 
of it the work of 137 young people 
at Denison, the work of hundreds 
of young people in State Conven- 
tion areas, and many days of care- 
ful consideration by the Council on 
Christian Education. 








WELCOME TO 


A CORNER IN THE EAST HALL DINING ROOM 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE -. HILLSDALE., MICHIGAN 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE 








The college wel- 
comes your visit 
and investigation. 
It believes that 
you will like its 
high standard, its 
fine equipment, its 
strong curriculum 
and its able fac- 
ulty. An alumnus 
wrote recently 
that the friendly 
spirit of Hillsdale 
College extends 
even to those prac- 
tically unknown. 


For information, 
catalogue, etc., 
address President 
Willfred Mauck 
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The recommendations of this 
final report may be summarized: 

(1) Before the end of 1941 the 
Council on Christian Education 
shall call together the first meeting 
of the National Council of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship which 
shall organize the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship. 

(2) The Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship shall include in its membership 
all Baptist youth, 15 to 25 years of 
age inclusive, in the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. Junior High School 
youth, 12 to 14 years of age in- 
clusive, shall be organized sepa- 
rately. The Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship and the Junior High School 
Organization shall be brought to- 
gether, however, in one “ Youth 
Department” of the Council on 
Christian Education. 

(3) This Youth Department 
shall have a “ Youth Secretary”’ to 
give general supervision to the 
total youth program and shall cor- 
relate the work of four staff secre- 
taries, as follows: (a) A Secretary 
for Educational Emphasis to stress 
the need for higher education for 
Baptist Youth and to help relate 
our college students to our denom- 
inational youth program. (b) A 
Secretary for Junior High School 
Work to specialize in this impor- 
tant field of youth work. (c) A Sec- 
retary for Missionary Education to 
further the missionary education 
emphasis in the total program. (d) 
A Secretary for Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship Work who, in association 
with the Youth Secretary, will 
major upon the special interests of 
the Youth Fellowship as such. 

Such is the Council’s conception 
of a “minimum adequate staff.” 
The budget for this staff including 
office expenses, secretarial service, 
travel, etc., will be covered by ap- 
propriations which the denomina- 
tional agencies cooperating in the 
work of the Council on Christian 
Education are already making for 
young people’s work, and, if neces- 
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ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the B.D., S.T.M., and M.R.E. degrees. 

Located on an eminence overlooking a beautiful suburban district of Boston. 

The school possesses the unusual cultural facilities inherent in its proximity to that 
city, including university privileges at Harvard. 


For catalog and information address 


EVERETT C. HERRICK, President Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


STUDENTS THE WORLD OVER 


Look to LINFIELD COLLEGE for Leadership 











me 





Chinese students at Linfield College—From left to right: Raymond Sung, Norma (Mrs. Ramon) Woo Ramon 
Woo, Lena Lieu, Eddie Lieu, Lillian (Mrs. Robert) Woo, Robert Woo, all of China. 


The moment they entered the campus they received an im- 
pression of Linfield friendliness and Christian brotherhood 


LINFIELD COLLEGE “2,02. 


its first impressions 
For information, catalog, etc., write to President William G. Everson, McMinnville, Oregon 


Colby’s Missionaries 


Dees its 121 years of service to Christian education, 
Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- 
deavor that gives it high rank among Baptist Institutions. 


Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Boardman, 
no less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service. Today 
finds Colby men and women stationed in the mission fields of 
Burma, China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several chil- 
dren of missionaries are among the undergraduates. 

Such facts help explain the strong Christian atmosphere 
which is one of the cherished traditions of Colby College. 

A liberal arts college of about 650 men and women 

Pictorial booklet on request 
FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, LL.D., President 
Waterville, Maine 
Siren 








“Trained Woman Power for the Church” 


Interpreted by Miss F. Lenore Kruse 
Alumnae-Field Secretary 


STIMULATING CHRISTIAN REsourcE LEADER 


Available for Addresses, Conferences, and Interviews 
Looking Toward Vocations for Christian Leadership 
Write President L. Clayton Kitchen 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUT 


1425 SNYDER AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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sary, by a further appropriation 
from Convention funds. 

The complete report of the 
Council on Christian Education 
will be given wide circulation in 
advance of the Wichita meeting to 
permit careful study. Northern 
Baptists are on the threshold of a 
significant development in young 
people’s work. 


FOR BAPTIST YOUTH OF 
MIDWEST and NORTHWEST 














THE ONLY FOUR-YEAR BAPTIST 
COLLEGE NORTH OF KANSAS from 
THE MISSISSIPPI to THE PACIFIC 


FOSTERS CHRISTIAN IDEALS AND 
BUILDS MORAL CHARACTER 


* Planning Colleges and filling them with studious 
young men and women is planting seed corn for 
the world” — ADONIRAM JUDSON 


For catalogue and all information 
write to: President W. P. Behan, 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Sioux Falls College Has Kept the Faith 


Visit OTTAWA UNIVERSITY 
Ottawa 


When you come 

to Kansas for the 

Northern Baptist 

Convention in 

May, you will 

want to visit Ot- 

tawa and see the university in which Kansas 
Baptists have for 75 years maintained an at- 
tractive and fully accredited liberal arts educa- 
tional program for Baptist youth. 


For catalog and all information, address 
President Andrew B. Martin, 
Ottawa, Kansas 
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Northern Baptist Theological Seminary 


AT THE CROSSROADS OF THE NATION 
Scholarly ~~~ Conservative .~~~ Baptistie 


President Charles W. Koller (standing), with Secretary W. E. Woodbury of the Home Mission Society’s 
Department of Evangelism (center), and committee members planning the evangelistic conference 


GREAT EVANGELISTIC CONFERENCE 
From Tuesday, May 27, at 3:00 P.M. through Thursday, May 29, at 4:00 P.M. 


The Northern Baptist Theological Seminary is now serving the largest student body 
in its history. Its strong curriculum leads to all standard theological degrees 


Address all correspondence to PRESIDENT CHARLES W. KOLLER 
3040 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 


THE PIONEER SCHOOL—FOUNDED IN 1827 
Guy Wimmer, D.D., President 


For 114 years Shurtleff College has been offering an educational oppor- 
tunity with a distinctive Christian emphasis to Baptist young people 


{} 


The new administration and science building 


Today Shurtleff College is better equipped to do its task and is serving more young 
people than ever before. If you are interested in the opportunity that this well-known 
Baptist institution can offer you, write to Dean J. C. Shelburne, Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. 
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New Regional Directors of Promotion 


At its meeting in Chicago last 
December, the Council on Finance 
and Promotion adopted a reorgani- 
zation plan which called for the 
establishment of a system of re- 
gional supervision of promotional 
work in the churches. At the out- 
set the number of such regional 





Joseph A. Cooper 


promotion areas was limited to 
three, which would incorporate the 
states already listed in The North- 
ern Baptist Annual as Eastern, Cen- 
tral and Western. 


Three Regional Directors have 
been appointed by the Administra- 
tive Committee as follows: 


1. Rev. Pavt Conran, who has 
been serving as Director of Promotion 





Edwin A. Bell 


for New York State, will be Eastern 
Director and will serve in the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware and the District 
of Columbia. 

2. Rev. Epwi A. BELL, recently 
Director for the states of Illinois and 
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Wisconsin, will be Central Director for 
the states of West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. 

3. Rev. J. A. Coopsr, long a mem- 
ber of the field staff of the Council on 
Finance and Promotion, will be West- 
ern Director for the states of Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
Arizona, Nevada, Washington, Oregon 
and California. 





Paul Conrad 


These three appointments open 
up larger fields to men who have 
had broad experience and are well 
equipped to assist state leaders in 
their promotional task. 


World Service Days at State Conventions 


The program for World Service Days at this spring’s and next fall’s 
State Conventions is complete. Days and places of meeting follow: 


PLACE 
Montana, Livingston May 6-8 
ARIZONA, Yuma May 7-10 
DetawarkeE, Milford May 8 
WasuincTon, Walla Walla May 6- 8 
VERMONT, St. Johnsbury May 14-16 
Oregon, Grant’s Pass May 13-15 


RuopeE Istanp, Central Falls May 13-14 


Uran, Salt Lake City May 15-16 
Maine, Bath June 16-19 
Wisconsin, Beloit June 17-19 
Wyoming, Sheridan Sept. 24-26 


IpaHo, Moscow 


Nortu Daxora, Grand Forks Oct. 1- 3 
New HampsuHirE, Lebanon Oct. 7- 8 
Minnesota, Minneapolis Oct. 6- 8 
Soutn Dakota, Madison Oct. 1- 3 


Date Wor tp SERVICE Day 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2 Oct. 


Cotorapo, Greeley 


Oct. 7-9 Oct. 8 


May 6 Iowa, Waterloo Oct. 7-9 Oct. 9 

? Nevapa, Reno Oct. 9-11 Oct. 10 
May 8 N. CauirorniA, San Jose Oct. 6-9 Oct. 14 
May 8 S. CanirorniA, Santa Barbara Oct. 13-16 Oct. 15 
May 13 Inprana, Peru Oct. 13-15 Oct. 14 
May 13 Inurnois, Ottawa Oct. 21-23 Oct. 21 
May 14 NeEsrasKA, North Platte Oct. 14-16 Oct. 14 
May 16 Connecticut, Bridgeport Oct. 15-17 Oct. 16 
June 18 Kansas, Newton Oct. 14-16 Oct. 16 
June 17 Onto, Marietta Oct. 14-16 Oct. 15 

e W. Virern1s, Beckley Oct. 14-16 Oct. 16 


Q PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia Oct. 15-16 Oct. 15 

Oct. 2 New York, Syracuse Oct. 20-23 Oct. 22 
Oct. 7 New Jersey, Atlantic City Oct. 27-29 Oct. 28 
Oct. 7 Micuiean, Grand Rapids Oct. 20-23 Oct. 23 
? MassacuuseEtts, Worcester Oct. 28-30 Oct. 30 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 




















Proving Their Power 


To live and give life—God’s 
life in Christ. To a world shaken to 
its foundations. To distant, strange 
peoples in far neglected corners of 
the earth. One catastrophe has 
followed another since 1938. Yet 
during those same years eager 
young women have gone out as 
new missionaries of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, confident that the present 
situation is redeemable, radiant 
with the power of the Living 
Christ. The year 1941 proves the 
power of their lives. 


Arriving in the Belgian Congo 


Africa! Distant hills and valleys, 
the village nestling on the bank 
amid palm trees and curious crowds 
waiting to see who had arrived, 
presented a notable picture. . . . 
I think of my first contact with the 
natives and the overwhelming 
sense of futility that flashed through 
my mind, “Whatever difference 
can my coming make?” Thank 
God for the sweet assurance that 
followed as I lifted my heart to 
Him for the precious reminder 
that God uses futile things to bring 
to pass His eternal purposes. 

Into the native life of Africa 
came one day the missionaries in 
response to the blessed Master’s 





Lena Youngsman 


command and a great work is being 
done. Every mission station in the 
country districts has its little store 
of medicines and many missiona- 
ries may find themselves the only 
ones near to administer life-saving 
potions. It is the Christian teach- 
ing that overcomes in the African 
the fear of sickness and the shadow 
of death. They need help in the 
fight with disease. 

Our medical work at Banza 
Manteke is unusually interesting. 
Because we have no doctor, the 
responsibility rests upon the should- 
ers of the nurses. During our yearly 
visit to the villages to check up on 
sleeping sickness, yaws, leprosy and 
other diseases, we vaccinated hun- 
dreds of men, women and children. 
An epidemic of smallpox has spread 
like wildfire over the district, but 
we now seem to have it under 
control. This is the tenth year these 
villages have had systematic medi- 
cal examination. When the mis- 
sionaries first started, they found 
many cases of fatal tropical dis- 
eases, but now they are rare. But 
leper colonies have not yet been es- 
tablished.—Lena Youngsman, R.N. 


Return to China 


It has certainly been good to be 
back in my old “home town.” I 





Alice M. Giffin 





am living in the very room where 
I was born. It is especially nice 
to have so many friends when one 
first arrives. Many of them did not 
remember me, nor I them, but be- 
cause they knew my parents, they 
gave me a warm welcome. 

Of course, I am still studying 
the language, although I can ac- 
tually talk quite a bit. I am living 
right on the compound with the 
girls from our Kwong Yit School. 
A number of.them are daughters 
of military men or important offi- 
cials. When they first came, we 
were somewhat concerned as to 
what their attitude toward Chris- 
tianity might be. But they have 
turned out to be very much inter- 
ested and are fine leaders. Every 
girl in the school attends a re- 
ligious education class during the 
week. Not long ago some of the 
students asked Lilian Wang, their 
Religious Education teacher if she 
would meet with them for morning 
watch at five forty-five, a.m. They 
did not know how to read their 
Bibles and pray and they wanted 
to learn. We are developing Chris- 
tian leaders for China.—Alice M. 
Giffin, Meihsien, China. 


A New Missionary at ‘The Lone 
Star Mission” 


Think of it! The newest mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s Board in 





Gertrude Waterman 
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Ruth Thurmond 


South India has recently begun 
work in Nellore, the oldest station. 
Nellore, “The Lone Star Mission,” 
which gets its name from Samuel 
F. Smith’s poem, has been shining 
for God’s glory for over 100 years. 
The organized work now includes 
the whole range of Christian min- 
istry to souls, minds and bodies, 
requiring the combined efforts of 
ten missionaries and a large staff 
of trained Indian Christians. But 
the 60,000 people in Nellore, and 
the folks in surrounding villages 
offer an unlimited field of service. 

I have begun work in the Nel- 
lore Girls’ High School, the only 
high school for girls from Madras 
to Beswada, a distance of 268 
miles. We have about 200 girls 
who are seeking a higher education 
in a land where the percentage of 
literacy is exceedingly low. 

My time is divided between ac- 
quiring the Telugu language and 
principaling the school. Both of 
these are new occupations to me. 

More than two years now in 
India and I am gladder than ever 
to be here. It is surely a challeng- 
ing field of service, full of problems 
and joys. Frequently there comes 
to mind, “Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” — Ruth Thurmond, Nel- 
lore, South India. 


Studying at Peking 


I am in Peking for my second 
year of language study. When we 
get 20 new words a day and must 
immediately use these in sentences 
in class and with our private 
teachers, one realizes what a great 
deal of concentration is needed in 
studying this language. We all are 
wondering about the future, but 
are continuing on day by day as 
usual, trusting that God will give 
us the guidance that we need. 

Between terms Esther Salzman,* 
who is also studying the language 
here, and I were able to take a trip 
to Shanghai. At the Mothercraft 
School, which I visited several 
times, I saw so much need that I 
almost wanted to stay and begin 
work. We were able to visit 
Hangchow, also. Although regular 
school work cannot be done now, 
our missionaries there are doing a 
wonderful piece of refugee relief 
work. We saw mothers and babies 
getting bean milk, children and 
old people eating. We saw a blind 
woman making shoes, another 
making gloves, some folks engaged 
in basket-making. All this relief is 
being administered in the name 
of Jesus. Because of the trek west 
young people in the city are few, 
and so are trained teachers. But 
many are coming to know Him 
because of the love of others for 
them. Since coming to China I 
had not seen any poverty com- 
pared to what I saw in Hangchow. 

After meeting many of the East 
China missionaries, Miss Salzman 
and I felt that we had been offi- 
cially initiated and had become 
members of the East China Mis- 
sion — Gertrude Waterman, Shang- 


hai, China. 


Burma, a Land of Dreams 


“Rangoon! Rangoon itself didn’t 
surprise me at all. I was a bit sur- 








* Miss Salaman has been designated to Kinhwa. 
+ Miss Waterman has been designated to 
Ningpo. 
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prised that the delta was so wide 
and so very flat, and I never saw 
so many white and gold pagodas. 
After spending ten days in Rangoon 
getting acquainted and adjusted I 
came up here to Mandalay. We 
have what I think is the most 
lovely spot in the world in which to 
live. Our second story veranda 
overlooks the moat of the old 
palace, with the hills in the dis- 
tance. I never tire of watching the 
gharries and bullock carts go by, 
and realizing that it is these people 
that I am to share Christ with. 
They are a friendly people. 

I am busy learning the language, 
Burmese, with the help of two 


‘ native Bible women. Now I am 


engaged in visiting in every church 
home once a month and in the 
homes of our poor school children 
in this quarter. We hope to begin 
a school mothers’ sewing group 
which will lead to the discussion of 
their children’s problems. Our aim 
is an active motherhood class, 
making our compound a center 
not only of religious worship but of 
neighborhood usefulness in classes 
and recreation. The dispensary 
treats some 40 patients per day but 
this is not enough in a community 
which is among the most poverty 
ridden in the city. 
(Continued on page 319) 
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Over a Mountaintop to a Mountaintop 
Pages from the Diary of a Missionary Secretary 
By Autice W. S. Brimson 


N SUNDAY, February 16, 
1941, occurred the dedication 
of the new chapel the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society has built at Carson Indian 
School, Stewart, Nev. Miss Alice 
W. S. Brimson, Executive Secre- 
tary, Miss Mildred Cummings, 
Western Counselor of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, and Dr. Mark Rich, Secre- 
tary of the Department of Town 
and Country of The American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, 
attended. From Ocean to Ocean 
—1937, p. 110, says: 

“The beginning of missionary 
work among the Indians at Stew- 
art, Nevada, as well as at Fallon, is 
linked with the name of Miss Lillie 
R. Corwin. At the close of 1907 
she was transferred from Okla- 
homa, to serve the white church in 
Reno and to investigate Indian 
problems in Nevada. 
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“Miss Corwin was soon invited 
by the superintendent of the gov- 
ernment school to give religious 
instruction to the 300 boys and 
girls in the Carson Indian School. 
Her report for the year ending 
March 31, 1914, states that she had 
rotated from Stewart to Reno, to 
Fallon and back again to Stewart; 
that she had built a house at 
Stewart and since January 1, 1914, 
had spent most of her time there. 
Before Miss Corwin left the field in 
1923, she had seen hundreds of 
young people established in the 
Christian faith.” 

Feb. 15, 1941: This afternoon we 
drove across the high Sierras from 
Sacramento, Cal., to Reno, Nev. 
Down below were orchards in full 
bloom, yellow acacia, pink cherry 
blossoms, and beautiful soft greens 
of early spring, lovelier because of 
the evergreens always in sight. 
Then higher and higher—4,000 ft., 
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and snow patches appear; 500 ft., 
with snow on the road; 6,000 ft., 
snowing quite hard and frosty air; 
7,000 ft., through tunnels of snow 
higher than the car. The grandeur 
of mighty mountains! Such was 
the ride to Reno. 

Feb. 16, 1941: We had an early 
start this morning, because the 
missionaries had invited us to have 
breakfast with them. 

It was 30 miles across the desert, 
with its rim of purple mountains 
on the horizon, through foothills 
white with hoar frost, in a dream- 
like world. Then we saw the build- 
ings of Carson Indian School. 
Neither our new church nor its 
tower is large, but they stand out in 
bold relief from far down the road. 

It all seems like a miracle to me. 
Two years ago when I was here, the 
little frame house Miss Corwin 
built was greatly in need of repairs 
and paint. The Sunday school 
rooms were ugly and inadequate. 
“Don’t you think we could have a 
real chapel for the work here?” 
asked one of the missionaries. “I 
don’t see how it could possibly be,” 
was my reply. Now at this dedica- 
tion I don’t see how it has been. 


— oa thes 


New Mission Center at Carson Indian School, Stewart, Nev., and Baptist leaders who attended the dedication 
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The plain little frame house has 
gone. In its place stands an L- 
shaped building with a tower. Our 
buildings match the beautiful gov- 
ernment buildings. Within, the 
missionaries’ home is much as 
before. Down the hall are two fine 
classrooms and a reading room 
which opens into the campus. 

We hurry into the sanctuary. 
The pews have not come—but 
seats have been placed for the day. 
We look at the chancel. A pulpit 
and reading desk have been made 
by the carpenters, as well as two 
pulpit chairs and an altar table. 
Behind the chancel is the baptistry. 
A curtain hangs behind, covering 
the opening where the memorial 
window for Miss Corwin will be 
placed. Teachers from the School 
have cared for the decorating, with 
lovely arrangements of flowers in 
Indian baskets. Light amber glass 
sheds a soft glow over everything. 
The organ is in the sanctuary, but 
only the piano part is ready to be 
used on this day of dedication. 
Later we hope this organ, the gift 
of the three missionaries in honor 
of their mothers, will enrich the 
services of worship. It is indeed 
what we dreamed—a worshipful, 
beautiful little chapel. 

Looking out of the back door we 
see the house which the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society has 
built for their missionary. 

At 10 a.m. came the Sunday 
school group and a special service. 
Here two ten-year-old girls pre- 
sented two beautiful Indian bas- 
kets to be used for the offering. I 
gave a short talk, trying to make 
them feel one with all those who 
have given to make this possible. I 
spoke of John D. Rockefeller and 
his gift in honor of his mother, 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller, from 
which fund the’ money for this 
building was taken. I told of those 
who are giving pews. “Others have 
given. You must give,” was my 


message. 
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The great service was at 2 P.M. 
Many came from Carson City and 
Reno. Ministers of other denomi- 
nations were present as well as the 
state president of women in Ne- 
vada, Rev. C. W. Gawthrop and 
Rev. George H. Holt of the State 
Convention, and Rev. Walter 
Bishop, Director of Evangelism for 
the Tristate Area. It was a beauti- 
ful service with a very meaningful 
responsive reading and a simple, 
forceful sermon by Rev. Mark 
Rich. Then a carefully prepared 
service of dedication followed. 

From the chapel we went to the 
new home where, in a beautiful 
service, we helped Rev. and Mrs. 
George Smart dedicate the manse. 

Then came supper. The doors 
between the chapel and social room 
were pulled down and we ate a 
delicious buffet meal in front of a 
blazing fire. This was really the 
dedication of the great stone fire- 
place which, we feel sure, will add a 
touch of intimacy to many a quiet 
discussion group of these Indian 
boys and girls. 

At 6.15 the chapel was filled 
again, with little children this time, 
who came to their usual Sunday 
vesper meeting. To me the climax 
came, however, when at 7:30 the 
older group “poured in.” They 
filled the place to the end of the 
Social Hall. All were Indian young 
people—350 of them—from twelve 
years up. How they sang! An at- 
tractive girl came up and an- 


nounced the gift of the Young 
People’s Society, for which they 
have been selling candy for weeks. 
It is a carpet to be placed down the 
center aisle of the chapel. 

Mr. Holt’s beautiful pictures 
created an atmosphere for worship. 
Mr. Bishop’s talk led to a time of 
consecration! The lights were 
turned off; the great candle repre- 
senting Christ and his way of life 
was lighted. The missionaries and 
Christian workers lighted their 
candles. The principal of the 
School and his son followed, plac- 
ing their influence definitely with 
the Christian group in the School. 
Then the young people who had 
chosen the Jesus road came for- 
ward. Finally young people who 
had never before expressed their 
choice, showed their decision to let 
the Christ come into their lives. 
The flickering candles all around 
the chapel shed their light with 
soft, radiant glow. We shut the 
door and hurried away to Reno, 
thanking God for that day of 
mountaintop experience. 

“‘Now what?” at Stewart: Christ 
supreme in life to a larger and 
larger degree; boys and girls going 
out to establish Christ-centered 
homes which work for Christ- 
centered communities, because 
Christians have cared and loved. 
“Establish thou the work of our 
hands upon us,” is the prayer of 
every friend of the Carson Indian 
School. 
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By JESSE R. WILSON 


HE Chinese are a wise people. The symbols they 

use in their written language often reveal deep in- 
sight. The symbol for “crisis” is a composite of two 
ideographs: one, meaning “danger,” and the other 
meaning “opportunity.” What is a crisis, then? It 
is a “dangerous opportunity.” 

That is just what the crisis in China and Japan 
offers to our missionaries—both dangers and oppor- 
tunities. The question confronting them, therefore, is: 
Shall we escape the dangers and miss the opportunities, 
or shall we brave the one in order to take advantage of 
the other? 

How would you answer this question? Our mission- 
aries’ answer is: “Regardless of danger, we’ll stand 
by—as long as we can.” 

In this answer, our Foreign Mission Boards have 
concurred. They have advised the return of mothers 
with children, of a few missionaries whose furloughs 
are due, and of others near the retirement age. They 
have given freedom to all to leave. But beyond this, 
contrary to what a few other Boards have done and 
contrary to newspaper reports, they have not gone. 
They have not abandoned the work in either Japan 
or Japanese-occupied China. A few missionaries in 
the above groupings have returned. In addition, 
several others, following the advice of trusted Japa- 
nese colleagues, have also withdrawn temporarily. 
Those still remaining in Japan may have to come 
home. Opportunities there may disappear com- 
pletely, leaving only the dangers—dangers not only 
for the missionaries, but also for the Japanese Chris- 
tians because of the continued presence of the mis- 
sionaries. Then the missionaries would have to with- 
draw. The situation has not yet reached this point. 

This is no time to quit. God is not through with 
either China or Japan—even as He is not through 
with us. He often achieves His greatest triumphs 
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THE CHINESE HAVE A SYMBOL FOR IT 


By uniting danger with opportunity the Chinese define crisis, 
a definition superbly applicable to missions in the Far East 


when His people are most sorely pressed. Situations 
have arisen heretofore on our mission fields wherein 
all seemed to be lost. And yet, opportunities un- 
paralleled appeared again in due time. 

In this situation, even the people of Japan are 
responsive. In China, aside from the fluid and there- 
fore malleable character of the whole scene, is an 
eagerness and hunger for the Christian faith and for 
Christian comradeship unprecedented. 

We are still free to work in both China and Japan. 
We may still send money to our missionaries there, 
and are sending it, though for the present some 
limitations have been set on our freedom to make 
grants to churches and other Christian institutions. 

It ill becomes us here at home to demand that 
our missionaries brave dangers and court martyr- 
dom. But when they, for love of God and man, are 
willing to do so, the least we can do is to provide 
them with the necessities of life and undergird them 
with prayer. 

Read your newspapers, but remember that re- 
porters and editors do not always have all the facts. 
Besides, it isn’t news for missionaries to remain in 
China and Japan. It is news when they abandon their 
work there! It isn’t news that 25 per cent of all of 
our missionaries are in Burma, nor that our great 
fields in West China, the Philippines, India, and the 
Belgian Congo remain undisturbed. Yet the fact 
that our work goes on is far more significant than that 
which is considered news. 

What is here set forth is a true statement. It can 
be certified at every point. Specific information con- 
cerning any missionary or any mission station will 
be gladly given on request. If you believe us, what 
will you do about it? We hope you will say: “ We, too, 
will stand by both China and Japan. We, too, will 
give generously in support of our mission work there. 
We, too, will offer ourselves freely to God in this His 
day of opportunity on all of our mission fields!” 


EEE ee 


Wichita Breakfast for Ministers’ Wives 


During the Northern Baptist 
Convention, at Wichita, Kansas, 
the Baptist Ministers’ Wives’ Fel- 
lowship will hold their annual 
breakfast on Wednesday morning, 
May 2\st, at 7:30 o’clock. Guest of 


honor will be Mrs. Mary Maud 
Millington, wife of Convention 
President E. J. Millington. The 
wife of every minister at the Con- 
vention should attend this break- 
fast. Send in your reservation im- 


mediately to Mrs. Lewis M. Hale, 
1404 Woodrow ‘Court, Wichita, 
Kansas. The price will be 50 cents 
per plate plus a one-cent Kansas 
sales tax—HerL_en W. TuMBEL- 
sTON, President. 
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School of Missions 


Under the sponsorship of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society, the 
Lynbrook, N. Y., Baptist Church, 
Rev. Nelson C. Munson, pastor, 
recently held a school of missions. 
The accompanying pictures of a 
migrant village and a Chinese 
scene, made by the Primary De- 
partment of the Church School, 
indicate the widespread influence 
throughout the church of this mis- 
sionary activity. 

Seven other church organiza- 
tions shared in the presentation of 
the studies on “Shifting Popula- 
tions” and “China,” conducted 
the worship programs, and were re- 
sponsible for the Fellowship Hour. 

Speakers at the assembly ses- 
sions included Mrs. Bessie H. 
Payne of the Council of Women for 
Home Missions; Miss Grace Da- 
land, formerly of the New York 
Baptist City Society; Dr. F. W. 
Goddard, former missionary in 
China; Dr. J. H. Telford of Burma, 
who described his journey over the 
Burma Road into China; and Mrs. 
Daniel S. Dye of West China 
Union University. 

A stereopticon lecture, “The 
Road to Nowhere,” and a motion 
picture, “China Today,” were 









partment project, Lynbrook, N. Y. 


shown as part of the program. Two 
Sunday services and six week-day 
evenings were used in the presenta- 
tion of the school. 

Over one-half of the resident 
membership of the church attended 
one or more of the week-day ses- 
sions. The total attendance was 
four times larger than that of the 
previous school. 


Wichita Exhibit 


Plans are under way for a great 
display of charts, pamphlets, books, 
and educational materials. A spe- 
cial feature will be a unified exhibit 
of religious and missionary educa- 
tion materials under the auspices 
of the Council on Christian Edu- 
cation. The Publication Society, 
the Department of Missionary 
Education, and the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America will 
contribute to this exhibit. The 
“National Missionary Reading 
Program” and other free material 
will be available at the exhibit, as 
well as the new program packets 
on the mission study themes for 
1941-42. Conferences may be ar- 
ranged with secretaries of the 
department. 


Indianapolis Missionary 
Education Institute 


On May 12th and 14th the 
Indianapolis Missionary Education 
Institute will be held at the Third 
Christian Church, Indianapolis. 
This is an interdenominational 
institute affiliated with the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, and 


LEFT AND RIGHT: Primary De- 


seeks to serve the missionary edu- 
cation leaders in Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois. We urge Baptist 
leaders in the local churches to take 
advantage of these meetings. 


Convention Study Classes 


The Department of Missionary 
Education is fortunate this year in 
having obtained the services of two 
outstanding denominational lead- 
ers as teachers of our mission study 
classes at the Wichita Convention. 

Rev. John W. Thomas of the 
Department of Cities of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society 
will teach the Home Mission Texts, 
Christian ‘Roots of Democracy in 
America, by Arthur E. Holt; and 
Author of Inberty, by Robert W. 
Searle, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 2Ist and 22nd, at 8:05 to 
8:50 a.M., in the Convention Hall. 

Randolph L. Howard, Foreign 
Secretary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, and for- 
merly president of Judson College, 
Rangoon, Burma, will teach the 
Foreign Mission Texts, A Christian 
Imperative: Our Contribution to 
World Order, by Roswell P. Barnes; 
and The Seed and the Soil, by 
Richard T. Baker, on Friday and 
Saturday, May 23rd and 24th. 

















































Airplane view of Ocean Park Camp. X marks spot where Service 


Enrolments Should Be 
Sent In Now!!! 


It has been a long time since we 
have been put on the spot to cry 
long and loud on the urgency of 
boys sending in their enrolment 
cards at once . . . but, 1941 has 
all the earmarks of one of those 
years, if all the reports we hear 
about boys who wish to go tocamp, 
are true. 

To be sure of being assigned to 
the camp period desired, we ur- 
gently suggest that every boy who 
is planning to go to the Royal 
Ambassador Camp this summer 
make his reservation now. This 
call comes from the R. A. Camp at 
Ocean Park, Maine. It applies to all 


boys’ camps. 
Northern Baptist Convention 


Many times we have desired to 
have a thoroughgoing conference 
and an opportunity to exchange 


Building is to be erected this year 
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ideas and methods with our Roy- 
al Ambassador High Counselors. 
This seems to be the Convention 
year to do it. 

On Monday afternoon, May 
19th, we are planning a conference 
of R. A. leaders at the Lassen Ho- 
tel, Wichita, Kansas. The after- 
noon will be given over to a con- 
ference of State High Counselors 
primarily. If there are associational 
or local counselors on hand, we 
shall be glad to have them attend 
the sessions and participate in the 
discussion. The dinner plans in- 
clude a speaker from outside of the 
denomination who is a specialist in 
work with boys. The dinner is open 
to all those interested in boys’ 
work. Following the address at 
dinner there will be a continuation 
of discussion of problems relating 
to our own work. 

The new vision gained at this 
conference should enable all of us 
in cooperation with other boys’ 
workers in the states to be of even 
larger service to our Baptist boys. 








Dear Girls of the Guild: 

Today a new way opens. We 
pause at the gate of the coming 
year for it is fraught with such 
colossal problems and with somany 
uncertainties. In the world of this 
new year, broken brotherhood ap- 
peals for friendship, barriers of race 
and nation plead for sharing, chaos 
and confusion cry out for under- 
standing and for cooperation. What 
healing for the world’s tragedy 
those words contain. 

In our study of the coming year, 
we shall be concerned about democ- 
racy in America, a real democracy 
where those words may have mean- 
ing for all men, not part of them. 
We shall be setting our minds on a 
new world order, of which those 





words must come to be the sure 
foundation. As a Christian group 
we want to share in building that 
democracy and that world order. 

The new year may hold for the 
World Wide Guild new ways of 
working. New relationships may 
be presented that will challenge our 
finest talent and our most coopera- 
tive spirit. Here again, as Chris- 
tians, we would make those words 
the living, working reality in all we 
undertake. 

So facing a challenging world and 
an untried way we write our theme 
across the arch of this coming 
year, as a pledge upon our hearts 
—Hands Around the World. 

Those same important words of 
life are caught up in it—hands ex- 
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tended in friendship, hands open 
in sharing, hands joined in under- 
standing cooperation, for the sake 
of all, around the world. 

Still we pause at the gate of this 
new year. Our hands seem frail. 
In this poem of Marcus Filley lies 
the formula to meet our need: 


I said to a man 

Who stood at the gate— 

The gate of the coming year: 
““Give me a light 

That I safely tread 

Into the dark 

And unknown land; 

Give me a light to banish fear. ~ 
Take from my heart 

This haunting dread.” 

He said to me, 

This man that stood 

At the gate of the coming year: 
“Go into the dark 

And unknown land 

And place in God’s 

Your trembling hand. 

Far better than the light of day, 
Far safer than any man-known way,” 
Said the man that stood 

At the open gate— 

The gate of the coming year. 


The gate of the new year swings 
open. Written on one door-post are 
the words, “As the Father hath 
sent me into the world, even so sent 
I them into the world,”’ and on the 
other, “ Whatsoever thy hand find- 
eth to do, do it with thy might.” 

We step into the new year with 
confidence, for one prayer is in our 
hearts, “Take my hands and let 
them move at the impulse of Thy 
love.” This year should have more 
of friendship, sharing, understand- 
ing and cooperation in it, because 
we have sought to reach our hands 
around the world. 

Very sincerely yours, 


1:8 Hoe 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Come to Wichita 


How rapidly the months have 
rolled around, and once again we 





are becoming Convention-minded. 
Many of you, especially the girls of 
the East, will remember the lovely 
week-end at Atlantic City a year 
ago. Not to be outdone, the girls 
of the middle West are to enjoy a 
week-end too, and here and now 
they invite just as many of you as 
possible to come to Wichita. You 
will be in the center of things if you 
come, for being the center of the 
United States is one of Wichita’s 
claims to distinction. Of course on 
May 17th and 18th, another dis- 
tinction, Wichita will reveal, is 
Guild hospitality to the national 
W.W.G. Conference. 

Just to whet your appetite you'll 
want to be right on time at the 
First Methodist church on Satur- 
day afternoon, for that afternoon 
will be different, with some Guild 
experts in charge. You'll come 
away from it with inspiration in 
your heart and with your head 
bulging with ideas to try out in 
your chapter in the year ahead. 
You won’t want to miss the begin- 
ning of the afternoon, so you'd 
better make it two o’clock sharp. 

The banquet will be held in the 
North Side High School. You can 
be sure of a most delightful affair, 
with unusual features, speakers 
you wouldn’t want to miss and 
Guild enthusiasm at its height. 

Sunday morning we will meet 
for a special conference with the 
Executive Secretary, and some 
very important things will be 
talked about. In the afternoon the 
Guild will be in charge of an in- 
spirational service which in every 
detail will be very special, indeed. 
It will be open to all young people. 
Following it the Guild girls of 
Kansas will be hostesses at a re- 
ception for their leaders and friends. 

Wichita is all keyed up for the 
best possible national Guild con- 
ference. To let you in on the kind 
of folks who are expecting you, 
you will want to read the following 
story of Wichita Guild girls: 
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“‘One feature of the World Wide 
Guild Organization of which the 
Baptist Churches of Wichita may 
well be proud is the City-Wide 
Council of the W.W.G. The Coun- 
cil which meets quarterly is always 
preceded by a meeting of the Coun- 
cil Board, which is composed of the 
elective officers of the Council and 
the presidents and sponsors of all 
the Guild chapters. The Board 
plans interesting and inspirational 
programs for the Council meetings, 
formulates resolutions and other- 
wise keeps all the churches in- 
terested and encourages attendance 
among the girls. 

“The inspirations gained and 
the friendships formed in these 
Board and Council meetings are 
invaluable, and we find that a 
strong bond of Christian fellowship 
exists among those who join from 
time to time. Perhaps the most 
valuable result of the Council has 
been the bringing into our midst 
a large chapter of Mexican girls. 
They have brought their talent and 
sweetness of character, and we have 
learned that right at our door are 
girls and women who are reaching 
out to the same Christ and who 
need and are worthy of the same 
great love as ourselves. This brings 
us to the realization that the com- 
ing year is challenging us to go out 
and find other groups who should 
be a part of such fellowship. They 
may never come to know the 
Savior except through the com- 
bined efforts of the City-Wide 
W.W.G. Council.” 


**Books, Dreams Are Each 
a World”’ 


Books open up worlds and set 
you dreaming and planning for a 
better world than the one we now 
live in. You are hearing so much 
about the survival of democracy 
in our world. Perhaps you’re not 
hearing so much about what Chris- 
tianity has to do with it. We'd 
better find out about that. So one 
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Freeman Chapter, Truro, Nova Scotia 


of the themes you will study this 
year is “Christianity and Democ- 
racy in America.” 

And what’s this about building a 
better world? That sounds like 
pretty big business these days, and 


one that we ought to be in on, too. 
It may be that Christians should 
have a lot to do with it. We'd like 
to find out what and how to get 
about it. One of the most challeng- 
ing study themes we’ve ever heard 
of is “Christians and World Order.” 

What a year it will be, a year of 
stretching of mind and _ heart. 
These themes and the better world 
you dream of will be revealed in 
these books for all chapters. 

For Ann Judson Chapters: Liv- 
ing Together in Today’s World. 
Louise B. Griffiths. A leader’s guide 
giving a year’s study on the two 
study themes. 50 cents. Brother- 
town. Louise B. Griffiths. Fascinat- 
ing stories that take you round the 
world in word and picture. Cloth 
$1.00; paper 60 cents. Ann Judson 
Program Packet. Contains enrich- 
ment material and a series of pro- 
grams by Josie E. Willis. 

For Sally Peck Chapters: Author 
of Liberty. Robert W. Searle. 
Stories of individuals who should 
share more fully in American 
democracy. Cloth $1.00; paper 60 


cents. The Seed and the Soil. Rich- 
ard T. Baker. Describes what is 
wrong with the world and what 
Christians are doing to make a 
better one. Cloth $1.00; paper 60 
cents. Sally Peck Program Packet. 
Enrichment material and programs 
by Mrs. Lee Bolin and Mrs. Oliver 
Cummings. 

For Alma Noble Chapters: For 
advanced study—Christian Roots 
of Democracy in America. Arthur 
E. Holt. Shows the relationship of 
home missions to democracy in 
America. Cloth $1.00; paper 60 
cents. Study and Worship Pro- 
grams. Elmer A. Fridell. Based on 
the democracy theme. 25 cents. A 
Christian Imperative. Roswell P. 
Barnes. The present chaos and the 
contributions of Christianity to a 
new world order. Cloth $1.00; pa- 
per 60 cents. What Kind of a World 
Do You Want? Discussion sugges- 
tions, based on the above book. 25 
cents. For less advanced study— 
Author of LInberty. Robert W. 
Searle. (Described above.) Study 
and Worship Programs. Based on 
the above. 25 cents. Study and 
Worship Programs. Jean Mitchell. 
Based on A Christian Imperative. 
The Seed and the Soil. Richard T. 
Baker. (Described above.) For 
those 18 to 20 years. 
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Beginning in Jerusalem 


The girls of the Doris A. Bell 
Chapter, First Baptist Church, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., conducted a 
Vacation Church School for the 
children of their church as their 
Guild project during the summer. 
Miss Frances I. Artz, a member of 
the chapter, tells the story: 

“Early in June it was suggested 
by one of our girls that we conduct 
a vacation school. Only one of our 
group had ever attended such a 
school, but we were determined to 
go ahead. A committee was formed 
and went to work immediately. We 
decided to hold our school every 
morning except Sunday from July 
8th through July 20th. We spent a 
whole day moving furniture about, 
hanging pictures and posters and 
getting things ready. - 

Our pupils were divided into two 
groups, the first up to eight years 
old and the second eight to twelve. 

The younger group had songs, 
Bible verses, stories and games, 
indoors and out. They made scrap- 
books, pasted pictures on paper 
plates that were shellacked after- 
wards, made gay butterflies of 
cardboard and printed cloth, and 
pin wheels of bright colored paper. 
They colored pictures and set up a 
model village in the sandbox. 

The older group started their 
morning by song, after which one 
of the children read a Psalm. Their 
handwork came next. They, too, 
made scrapbooks to be used in 
White Cross boxes. They painted 
spools in bright colors to be strung 
on shoelaces. They made little dogs 
of pipe-stem cleaners, gay bracelets 
of shell macaroni, painted and 
strung on elastic thread, flower 
posters and gingham dogs and 
calico cats out of empty eggshells. 

Both groups came together for 
milk and cookies. At this time we 
all learned ‘a little grace that even 
our youngest pupil could use. The 
children whose parents could afford 
it contributed 25¢ toward the cost 
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of the lunches. After the short 
lunch the older group had a song 
session. They all loved the rounds 
and the action songs. Games or a 
story followed and one day we took 
a walk by the pond a short way 
from the church. Our average at- 
tendance was about 30, the ma- 
jority of whom were outsiders who 
had never attended our church or 
Sunday school. At our last session 
we had a party. 

Our Sunday school gave us some 
money and we had several gifts 
from some of the women in the 
missionary society. The handwork 
was on display in the church for 
several weeks. 


Everyone was sorry when it - 


came time to discontinue these ses- 
sions; no one was more so than the 
children. We Guild girls had en- 
joyed ourselves immensely also. 
Our counselors helped lead the 
smaller children, but every bit of 
planning and work was done by the 
girls. 

About a month ago I was walk- 
ing along the street when I felt a 
little hand slip into mine. I looked 
down and Barbara said, “Fran, 
are we going to have school again 
next summer?” “TI should say we 
are! Perhaps not for two weeks, 
probably three or four.” 

Wouldn’t this be a fine summer 
project for many Guild Chapters? 
And why not let it develop into a 
Children’s World Crusade program 
for the rest of the year, which the 
Guild Chapter might sponsor. This 
would be a continuing piece of mis- 
sionary work in your Jerusalem. 





The Baptist Missionary Training 


School Guild girls, Philippine 
Islands, doing White Cross work 
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If you want to plan for a Vaca- 
tion Church School, write to the 
Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., for the New ‘Vacation 
Church School Manual. It will give 
you many suggestions on how to 
proceed and the materials to use. 
Of course Guild girls will make the 
Schools they lead definitely mis- 
sionary, and the materials to use 
for this are fascinating. 

For information and counsel on 
the work of the Children’s World 
Crusade write Mrs. Emily Bergen, 
national Crusade Secretary, or 
consult your State Crusade Secre- 
tary. Keep an eye on the Children’s 
World Crusade pages in Missions 
too, so you won’t miss things of 
interest to boys and girls. 


Greetings from Over the 
Border 


Some years ago there were a 
number of Guild Chapters in 
Canada enrolled in the World Wide 
Guild. More recently they have 
become affiliated with the Ca- 
nadian Girls in Training, and they 
support and study the Canadian 
Baptist mission work. This story 
is by way of greeting from girls 
across a border which does not 
divide because they and we are 
concerned about the Kingdom 


which unites us all. 





Vacation Church School, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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“Here is the Freeman Chapter 
of the Immanuel Baptist Church 
to meet the girls of U.S.A. They 
come smilingly from Truro, Nova 
Scotia, young and active in the 
work of the Guild, and doing 
service in the name of One who is 
Leader in all Christian service. 

“These girls wonder what the 
war is doing to the Guilds through- 
out the world. Canada is at war, 
but the girls feel fortunate that 
they see no real suffering that the 
young people of Europe must see. 
These Canadian girls ask that the 
W.W.G. Chapters of the United 
States have special prayers for the 
young people in all countries that 


- are at war, that they may have the 


courage to stand true to Christ, 
and that the peace of God may 
rule the hearts of the people.” 


Chinese Girls in Chicago, III. 
Our W.W.G. girls have made 


their new year-books and now we 
must carry forward our plans. We 
have six new members, which 
makes our enrollment 29. What an 
opportunity! The Women’s So- 
ciety, not to be outdone by the 
W.W.G., has adopted a constitu- 
tion and a year’s program, and 
have their own yearbooks. 

Our “Girl’s Chorus” is now the 
“Chorus,” as we have five young 
men, and hope for more, among 
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our number. We now have 25 
“backing up” the pastor by lead- 
ing the hymn singing and by giving 
a special number at each service. In 
their pretty red robes, the young 
people make an attractive back- 


ground, and what is more—they 
feel a sense of cooperation in the 
church service and enjoy their part 
in adding not only dignity and 
service, but in giving the gospel 
through song.—Alice F. Snape. 











Children’s World Crusade 














Dear Boys and Girls: 

Isn’t it fun to be wakened these 
spring mornings by a busy bird 
family singing and chirping outside 
your windows? In May the birds 
seem to take possession of the 
world. Every wooded lot, park, 
lawn or lovely city tree shelters a 
sparrow or a wren. The air is 
humming with their busy chatter 
as they build their nests, their 
sweet melodies as they burst into 
song, the whirr of wings. 

Have you ever wished you were 
a bird, free to fly to a cool green 
valley, a sunny window sill high 
above the city, a mountain lake, 
or the top of Washington Monu- 
ment? How different is the life of a 
sparrow or robin from that of a 
canary who sits in a gilded cage all 
day. Inside his tiny cage, his wings 
made to carry him across the sky 
are useless. No one asks him what 
he wants for breakfast or how he’d 
like his bath. He takes what is 
given him and does what he’s told. 

In many ways the canary has an 
easier life than the sparrow. If he is 
lucky enough to have a thoughtful 
master or mistress, he does not 
have to worry about good food, 
fresh water or a clean bath. While 
the outdoor birds are hurrying 


south or tucking their heads under . 


their wings to keep warm, Mr. 
Canary basks on the trapeze in 
his steam-heated home. While 
winter birds are scratching the bare 
earth and scouting among dry 
bushes for bugs and berries, Mr. 


Canary gets his cup of seeds each 
day without a worry. While other 
birds peck away at cold snowbanks 
or frozen puddles for a drink, Mr. 
Canary gets his dish of water, just 
the right temperature. He doesn’t 
have to worry, he doesn’t even 
have to think. With all this luxury, 
however,. most house-birds would 
exchange all their comforts for one 
day of freedom. 

On the other hand, other birds 
pay for their freedom. Besides 
hunting their own food, building 
their own homes, and keeping 
themselves warm, they must pro- 
tect themselves from other birds 
who might steal their nests or 
break their eggs. When flying 
south they must use their eyes to 
follow a wise leader or else learn 
to be leaders themselves. Although 
they have wings to carry them 
wherever they wish, they must not 
fly too far from their homes or food 
supply, else they may starve or be 
preyed upon by hawks or eagles. 
Birds are free as the air, but in 
order to enjoy their freedom, they 
must know how to take care of 
themselves and get along with 
other birds. 

As Americans we live in a free 
country. Like the birds, if we want 
to keep and enjoy our freedom, we 
have to work for it. We have to 
learn to take care of ourselves, to 
cross streets safely, to keep healthy. 
If we do not want other people to 
rule us, we must know how to man- 
age ourselves, to control our tem- 
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pers, to train our minds to think, 
our hearts to love, our hands to 
work. We must learn to work and 
study, rest and play without being 
told. If we are to be free, we must 
know how to make wise choices, 
the kind of choices which will 
make us happiest in the long run. 
Most of all if we are to enjoy 
freedom, we must think of other 
people. When one person lives 
selfishly, all of us lose some of our 
freedom. If someone tramps down 
our flowerbed, we cannot raise 
flowers. Other people can have 
homes and gardens, marble games 
and parties only as long as we do 
not spoil their happiness. Unless we 
help each other, none of us will be 
truly free. Father earns the living 
so that mother is free to care for 
the children. Mother gets the meals 
so that father is free to enjoy the 
evening paper. Boys and girls run 
errands so that both mother and 
father will have free time for rest 
and play. We need each other! If 
the milkman forgets to deliver our 
milk, we go hungry. If the cotton- 
picker stops working, we have no 
clothes. People are needing our 
help too: mother counts on us to 
keep our rooms neat; the church 
counts on us for Junior Choir. Only 
if each person unselfishly does his 
best can anyone enjoy real freedom. 
If, like the birds, we truly love 
our freedom we must work hard to 
keep it, for freedom slips away so 
easily. We must each do our part 
to keep America free—free for 
sweet music, happy homes, beauti- 
ful friendships, free for worshipping 
God, the Author of our Liberty. 
Your friend, 


Cmaeky 7 Borgen 


152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
New Materials 

Each spring Crusade leaders 

eagerly await the announcement of 

the new themes and the new study 

books. This year the general 

themes may seem rather far re- 
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moved from the experiences of 
boys and girls, but adaptations 
have been made for children, with 
some delightful results. The foreign 
theme has been interpreted as 
“Worship Around the World,” 
whereas the home mission theme 
gives Juniors an opportunity to 
study Jewish-Christian relation- 
ships.. New books and guides have 
been prepared on both these 
themes. Leaders will be happy to 
note that four of next year’s texts 
are already available. 


For CrusaDE CoMPANIES 


We Gather Together. Grace Mc- 
Gavran. A reading book picturing 
Christian people at worship in 
different parts of the world. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 60 cents. Available 
now. 

A Junior Teacher's Guide on 
“Worship Around the World.” 
Lola Hazelwood. Unit of work 
based on We Gather Together. 
Paper, 25 cents. Available June Ist. 

Children of the Promise. Florence 
C. Means. A reading book dealing 
with Jewish-Christian relationships 
among boys and girls. Portrays 
Jewish customs and presents some 
of their problems. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 60 cents. Available now. 

A Junior Teacher's Guide on 
Jewish-Christian Relationships. Ed- 
na Baxter. A unit of work based 
on Children of the Promise. Paper, 
25 cents. Available May 15th. 

Young America Makes Friends. 
Mary ‘Alice Jones and Rebecca 
Caudill. A unit of work to build 
friendly attitudes. toward young 
Americans of many backgrounds. 
Contains stories, worship sugges- 
tions, source material and plans 
for session procedures. Boards, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. Available 
now. | 

For Heravp Banps 


Come Everyone and Worship. 
Armilda Keiser. A picture-reading 
book showing how Christian people 
all over the world worship the same 





WE GATHER 





Grace W. McGavran 


God in their own special ways. 
Illustrated with 20 large photo- 


: graphs. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 


cents. Available June Ist. 
A Primary Teacher’s Guide on 


. “Worship Around the .World.” 


Elizabeth Gardner. A unit of work 
based on Come Everyone and Wor- 
ship. Paper, 25 cents. Available 
July 1st. 

Child Neighbors in America. 
Elsie Rodgers and Dorothy Mc- 
Connell. A unit of work to build 
friendly attitudes toward child 
neighbors from many lands. Con- 
tains stories, worship suggestions, 
background notes, and plans for 
session procedures. Boards, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. Available now. 


New ENRICHMENT PACKETS 


Now Thank We All Our God. 
Mabel Albaugh. A brief course on 
“Worship Around the World.” 
Packet contains four stories for 
Juniors, four stories for Primary 
children, pictures, background in- 
formation for leaders, suggestions 
for handwork and service projects. 
25 cents. Available May 15th. 

American Brothers. Helen 
Schmitz. A brief course on Baptist 
Christian Centers in the U. S. to 
be used with the “Christianity 
and Democracy in America” study. 
Packet contains stories, pictures, 
leader’s information and guide. 25 
cents. Available May 15th. 
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New LEaApeEr’s MATERIALS 


Games from Many Lands. Nina 
Millen. Children’s games played 
in mission lands with additional 
notes on greetings and _ special 
festivals. Collected from mission- 
aries. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Available autumn 1941. 

Creating Friendly Attitudes 
through the Home. Grace Mc- 
Gavran. Nine story-discussion arti- 
cles for use with parents and 
leaders of children. 25 cents. Avail- 
able June Ist. 


Crusade at the Convention 


An all-day Crusade Conference 
in connection with the Northern 
Baptist Conventionisbeing planned 
for Monday, May 19th, the day 
between the Guild week-end and 
the opening of the Convention. 
The program will include a discus- 
sion of plans and projects for use in 
the missionary education of chil- 
dren, the showing of a film strip, 
display of new materials, and an 
exhibit of handwork. If you plan to 
be present and wish fuller details, 
write your State Crusade Secretary 
or Mrs. Emily Bergen, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A Birthday Letter 


Dear Crusader Friends: 

Thank you for your lovely birth- 
day cards sent to me not long ago. 
I received more cards this year 
than any time since I have been in 
China, because Crusaders from 
different parts of the United States 
remembered my birthday. These 
were displayed where my friends 
could enjoy them, too. I appreciate 
your thoughts of me. Some of your 
leaders have told me that you are 
remembering me in your prayers, 
too. Thank you even more for this, 
for that is the best way one can 
remember a friend no matter where 
she is. We, who are teaching the 
Chinese people about Jesus, need 
your prayers especially. You can 
work with us in that way as well 
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as giving money through your 
church to the missionary budget. I 
hope you will study about mission 
work, too, so that you will have an 
understanding of the life of the 
boys and girls in other countries 
and of what the Gospel of Christ 
means to them. 

I thought you might like to know 
a little about birthdays in China. 
You usually greet your friends on 
their birthdays by sending them 
cards which say “Happy Birth- 
day” or “Birthday Wishes,” or 
you give them these greetings in 
person. To a Chinese adult you 
would say, “May riches and long 
life be your portion.” If you were 
greeting a friend about your own 
age you would say, “May you live 
a hundred years.” Another com- 
mon expression used on this and 
other holidays is “ Kung Hsi! Kung 
Hsi!” which means “Congratula- 
tions.” 

Birthdays are not celebrated in 
China the same way that they are 
in America. In fact, Chinese do not 
even count their ages as you do. 
In China the most important holi- 
day of the whole year is the old 
China New Year. New Year’s 
usually comes somewhere between 
the middle of January and the 
middle of February. This year it 
came on January 27th. On the 
date of the new year, Chinese con- 
sider themselves one year older. If 
a baby is born two days before this 
day, then in two days he is two 
years old. As soon as a baby is one 
year old, because he is in his first 
year, and as soon as he passes a 
new year, he is two. Therefore, 
when you ask a Chinese child how 
old he is, you must subtract at 
least one year and sometimes two 
to find his age according to Ameri- 
can count. 

The biggest celebrations of the 
birthdays of children take place 
when they are too young to enjoy 
them. There is an important cele- 
bration when a baby is a month 


old, for then he is given his real 
name, many beautiful clothes and 
shoes. Friends bring gifts of differ- 
ent foods; the most important kind 
of food then and on other birthdays 
is “mien,” egg noodles; they stand 
for “long life.”” When the child is a 
year old, that is another important 
event. Many gifts are brought at 
this time also. After the child is a 
year old, very little attention is 
given to his birthdays. In some 
sections it is the 10th birthday that 
is important after the first; then 
the 20th, etc. Because the Chinese 
have so much respect for age, they 
stress the importance of the birth- 
days of older people. Really the 
first most important birthday comes 





Miss Orma Melton in Chinese dress 
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when a person reaches 50; 60 and 
70 are even more important. 

Iam sure that you agree with me 
that the most important part of the 
birthday for Christians, no matter 
what age or whether Chinese or 
American, is that we are thankful 
to our Heavenly Father for another 
year of life and for all of the bless- 
ings that He has given us during 
the year. Our thankfulness should 
be followed by a resolution that we 
shall live the next year of our life 
better than the last. On my birth- 
day of this year, I felt so happy and 
thankful to be in China, teaching 
Chinese children and young people 
about Jesus. 

You might like to know how I 
spent my birthday. In the late 
afternoon I had a little celebration 
with some of my friends. I live with 
Miss Mary I. Jones and Miss Ruth 
Mather, also Baptist missionaries. 
We went to a very nice Chinese 
restaurant called the Mayflower, 
where the most delicious Chinese 
food is served. After a Chinese 
dinner we came home for the 
dessert of birthday cake, fruit, and 
candy. To have a good Chinese 
meal and the visit of four very good 
friends, whom I had not seen for a 
long time, was a nice birthday 
surprise for me. 

I wanted to give a birthday gift 
to the children of the beggar camp 
where we visited at Christmas 
time. I was too busy at that time, 
but later on I took them an orange 
and a box of candy each as my 
birthday gift to them. To you an 
orange does not seem much like a 
birthday gift, but to these children 
who do not get oranges more than 
once or twice a year when some 
friend brings them as gifts, it is 
very precious. 

May I say to each of you “ Happy 
Birthday,” then you keep the 
greeting until your special day on 
the calendar comes. 

One of your co-workers in China, 


Orma Melton. 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


7. 
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11. 
13. 
15. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
31. 
32. 


34. 


No. 49—Jonah’s Journey 
Across 


“... the word of the Lord 
came unto Jonah.” 
. “and... lot fell upon 
Jonah.” 
. “from the presence of the 
Theme. 
“to beg Iam...” 


“less than the least of all . . .” 
“T shall . . . be moved.” 
“because he . . . told them.” 
“the place which I have . . .” 
Our .. . is “Jonah’s Unique 
Journey.” 
City east of Bethel;‘animal. 
“. . thy mouth wide.” 
Romans is one (abbr.). 


‘““‘Whither have ye made a 
ale a 

“there was ... mighty tem- 
pest.” 


“But the Lord sent outa .. . 
wind into the sea.” 
“And the Lord spake unto 


“heh, ~. 


35. Third king of Judah. 
36. “Let neither man nor beast, 
herd nor flock, taste... 


thing.” 
37. Astern. 38. John is one. 
39. Measure. 41. Sunday School. 
42. “the shipmaster came... 
him.” 
43. “strain at a gnat, and...a 
camel.” 
47. Softening; lent me oil (anag.). 
49. “the ship... like to be 
broken.” 


51. Like a certain fish. 

52. Feminine name. 

53. “Take me... , and cast me 
forth into the sea.”’ 

was in the belly of 
the fish three days and three 
nights.” 

Our Text from Jonah is 1, 4, 7, 
18, 19, 31, 32, 34, 42, 43, 53, and 54 
combined. 

Down 
1. Another famous sailor. 
2. Narcotic. 
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11. 
12. 
14. 


16. 


20. 


21. 


22, 
26. 


29. 
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43. 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 


. Domestic slave. 
. Fluid rock. 


“Now an... is the tenth 
part of an epah.” 


. Peruses again. 
. Some ministers have this 23 


across. 
Tensile strength. 
New England state. 
Calcium _ sulphide; 
(anag.). 
Anger. 
“when I come again, I will 
is: 
“his ..., and his spoons, 
and his bowls.” 
“Arise, . . . to Nineveh.” 
“the harvest is .. .” 
Garbage. 30. Islet. 
Animal in a mountain. 
“and he lay, and was fast 


be 


raphe 


Sea animal. 

The collection of Biblical books 
received as genuine and in- 
spired. 

Counted among the unclean 
birds in Lev. 11:18 (pl.). 

Balsam. 

Note in singing. 

“What shall... do 
thee.” 


unto 


. Army officer. 
. “our lips are our. . . 
. “The waters compassed .. . 


’” 


about, even to the soul.” 
ceased her raging.” 


52. Exclamation. 
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€ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


Earle D. Sims 


Rev. Earle D. Sims, who has 
labored as a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society 
since 1910, at the age of 69 passed 
away Wednesday, March 12, 1941, 
in Livingston, Montana, while en 
route to his home in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Sims was accompanying 
him, and their son, Rochester, reached 
Livingston by plane from Washington, 
D. C., a few hours after the father’s 
death. Funeral services were conducted 
by Dr. Coe Hayne in the North Shore 
Baptist Church, Chicago. Burial took 
place at Arlington, Virginia. 

After an extended service in the 
United States Navy, Mr. Sims labored 
as a missionary in China where he 
married Miss Vivia Divers. He served 
four years as state evangelist of the 
Tennessee Convention, three years 
with the Florida Convention, four 
years with the Northern California 
Convention and three years with the 
Nebraska Convention. In 1910 he be- 
came “Church Invigorator’’ of the 
Home Mission Society. During the 
next 30 years he baptized many people 
and revived, organized and reorganized 
nearly 200 churches. In many instances 
he built or rebuilt the edifices of the 
churches he served. He was building a 
church in South Bend, Washington, 
when illness caused him to lay down 
his tools. He was on his way home 
when the end came. The story of his 
remarkable experience there was pub- 
lished in last month’s issue. (See Mis- 
sions, April 1941, pages 202-208.) 

Mr. Sims was one of the most original 
and creative builders in the Baptist 
ministry. His work and his methods 
were without parallel. No local condi- 
tions that confronted him when he 
undertook to build or rebuild a Baptist 
church in a needy community seemed 
to daunt him. When others were dis- 
couraged and ready to give up, this 
“minister with a tool chest” kept on 
with the given task until it was ac- 
complished and he was ready to move 
on to another community. He will long 
be remembered in affectionate esteem 
by many thousands who today wor- 
ship in sanctuaries which he erected. 


Nathan W. Collier 


In the death of Dr. Nathan W. 
Collier on February 20, 1941, the 
Negro race lost a great leader. Dr. 
Collier, who has been compared to 
Booker T. Washington, gave 47 years 
of his life to the founding and building 
of Florida Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, an outstanding Baptist school 
for Negro youth. The one-thousand- 
acre farm and campus with almost a 
score of buildings is two and one-half 
miles from St. Augustine. This prop- 
erty, valued at $500,000, is a monu- 
ment to the life and work of a truly 
great man. President Collier’s vision 
of the needs of his people, his selfless 
consecration to his task, his ability as 
a financier, his genial personality, and 
his sterling Christian character won 
for the school many loyal friends in 
North and South. Born in Augusta, 
Ga., May 14, 1872, he received his 
grade and high school education in the 
public schools of Augusta. Following 
his graduation from Atlanta Univer- 
sity in 1894, he became assistant 
principal of the Florida Baptist Acad- 
emy at Jacksonville, and two years 
later was elected its president. At 
the invitation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of St. Augustine, the school was 
moved to its present location in 
September, 1918. Within three years 
the debt of $50,000 on the new campus 
site had been raised by Dr. Collier 
and his devoted staff of co-workers. 
For many years he toured the North 
and South with his famous quartet, 
the Orange Blossom Singers. They 
sang at the great expositions and fairs 
in Chicago and New York. Funeral 
services on February 25th were at- 
tended by over 1,500 people from both 
white and colored races. The City 
Commission of St. Augustine in its 
Minute Book recorded resolutions of 
regret, one of which declared: “We as 
the City Commission for the City of 
St. Augustine, Florida, pay tribute 
to this noble man, and do here express 
our appreciation of the services he has 
rendered to his community and to his 
race, and we do here extend to his 
family our sympathy in their sad 
bereavement.” 


George W. Cassidy 


Among those to be greatly missed 
at Wichita will be Rev. George W. 
Cassidy, Pastor Emeritus of Wichita’s 
First Baptist Church which he had 
served from 1903 to 1914, after several 
previous pastorates in Kansas, New 
York and Ohio. The imposing Wichita 
edifice was built during his pastorate. 
Educated at William Jewell College 
and Rochester Theological Seminary, 
his career covered a period of 45 years 
from his ordination in 1891 until his 
retirement in 1936. Following his 
Wichita pastorate his service for the 
denomination included five years as 
Joint District Secretary for the Home 
and Foreign Mission Societies, two 
years as Secretary and Promotion 
Director of the Iowa Baptist State 
Convention, three years as a member 
of the Foreign Mission Board, six 
years on the Executive Committee 
of the Northern Baptist Convention 
(now the General Council), and several 
acting pastorates. Born in Boston, 
Mass., on April 20, 1863, he would 
have celebrated his 78th birthday 
last month. His final task for the de- 
nomination was to write the article 
of welcome on pages 274-275. Shortly 
after laying down his pen he was taken 
to the Wichita hospital for a major 
operation. The surgical shock was too 
severe for a man of his age, and he 
passed away on March 14th. He is 
survived by Mrs. Cassidy and two 
children. A host of friends throughout 
the Northern Baptist Convention will 
long remember his contagious friend- 
liness, his sterling character, and his 
devotion to the cause of Christ. 


Bruno H. Luebeck, Ph.D. 


A cablegram from Shanghai reports 
the death, by heart failure, of another 
missionary in active service, Rev. 
Bruno H. Luebeck, Ph.D., age 43, of 
Ungkung, China, on March 25, 1941. 
He was appointed evangelistic mis- 
sionary in South China in May 1931 


‘and arrived in Kityang in February 


1982. Since 1934 he has served in the 
great Ungkung field. Born in Lissen, 
Germany, on February 14, 1897, his 
early education was secured in Lodz, 
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Poland. In 1927 he was graduated 
from Xochester Theological Seminary. 
Two years later he received his B.A. 
degree from Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and in 1981 his M.A. degree 
from the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His Doctor of 
Philosophy degree was secured on his 
first furlough in 1988, at the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. In 1934 he was 
married to Miss Katherine E. Bohn, 
a nurse under the Woman’s Society. 
He is survived by her and their five- 
year-old son. 





Toward the Mark 


SECOND IN THE SERIES OF Four 
BooKLETS BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
Baptist WorLp ADVANCE 


The second in the series of four 
annual booklets planned by the 
Northern Baptist World Advance 
Committee will be published during 
the summer under the title, Toward 
the Mark. The declaration of pur- 
pose expressed by Paul in his letter 
to the Philippians may be regarded 
as the theme of the book. Last 
year, in Follow On, we had an 
outline of Baptist principles, his- 
tory and organization. Now the 
emphasis is on objectives, not only 
the objectives of churches and 
their missionary agencies, but the 
purposes of the individual. This 
booklet is not a list of projects, nor 
does it undertake to cover in great 
detail the things -that especially 
need to be done. As the introduc- 
tion says: “It is rather a sampling 
of the field, enough to show the 
pattern.” Its message carries to 
Baptists the suggestion that they 
learn to look upon every Christian 
enterprise as a personal opportunity 
for service. In keeping with this 
idea there is a chapter that should 
be helpful to every Christian in the 
daily practice of his religion and in 
shaping his own course as a co- 
operator with his brethren. Toward 
the Mark will be a booklet of the 
same size as Follow On, and ready 
for distribution in September. 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Founded 125 Years Ago 


. . . the only agency in the country solely devoted to making the Bible 
the least expensive and most widely distributed book in the world 


Tuousanps of men and women like these have 
—_— to make this necessary Christian service possible 
and at the same time have helped themselves to enjoy a 
peaceful old age. Through gifts made to the American 
Bible Society on the Annuity basis, they know the con- 
tentment of financial security in their declining years, 
realizing that by these gifts their Christian influence 
will live on through the Society’s ministry. 

As a holder of such an Annuity, you too can face the 
future fearlessly, confident that in return for any gift 
you may make, you will receive a generous check at 
regular intervals as long as you live. In the almost 
one hundred years of the operation of this plan, such 
checks have never failed. 

Let us send you a booklet entitled “A Gift That 
Lives.” It tells you about the plan and how it works. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY AN 
Tee) 1 3 


ASSURED 
» 






AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


- 
! 
| 

(J I enclose $5 for Annual Membership | 

[] I enclose $1 for subscription to The Record | 

| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
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(] Please send me booklet B-44, “A Gift That Lives” 
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. THE CONFERENCE TABLE . 


Baptist Women Are Going To Wichita! 


VERY Baptist woman wants 

to be at Wichita because the 
meetings there for women will give 
inspiration and guidance for the 
year ahead. These meetings start 
with the pre-Convention meeting 
of the Boards of the two woman’s 
Societies. 

The Board of Managers of the 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society meets on 
May 15th and 16th. Following this 
on May 17th, at 2 p.M., is a meeting 
of the joint Boards, at which the 
National Woman’s Committee will 
report. State Presidents who are 
in attendance at the Convention 
will be happy to know that at 11 
o'clock on that day there will be a 
conference luncheon for the Com- 
mittee with the State Presidents. 

The Board meeting of the Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society begins with an open 
meeting on Saturday night, May 
17th, followed with a breakfast on 
Monday morning, May 19th, and 
a Board session during the day. 
Both Boards will meet at the Hotel 
Broadview. Sunday, May 18th, 
the Baptist women of Kansas are 
holding a reception for the mem- 
bers of the two woman’s Boards. 
In the evening there will be a 
worship service. 

With all of this preceding the 
Convention, the days of the Con- 
vention are equally full of signifi- 
cant activity. The program in- 
cludes the 70th celebration of the 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society and signifi- 
cance will be given to the 60th 
anniversary of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School. On Sat- 
urday, May 24th, is a_ special 
woman’s rally. This will be at two 


o'clock with a great inspirational 
service. Mrs. Jessie Burrell Eubank 
will bring the message. There will 
also be a dedication of the Gift Box 
offering by states. Missionary mes- 
sages will add interest to the meet- 
ing and plans for the coming year 


e May, 1941 


give direction for the days ahead. 
Following the rally the group will 
divide into conferences in which the 
work of the various departments 
will be discussed. At five o’clock 
there will be a Woman’s Fellowship 
Supper at the Broadview Hotel. 
The tickets for this will cost $.75. 
This will provide two hours of 
Christian fellowship and joy, with 
an opportunity to meet the mis- 
sionaries of both societies and to 
share their enthusiasm for the 
Kingdom.—Alice W. S. Brimson. 





SECURITY 


for 
SUNSET 


YEARS 


Innuiti 


bring blessing and com- 
fort not only to the 
donor during life, but 
also to the aged Indian 


and to people of all races and nations on Home Mission fields, 
where the gospel of Christ is preached. 

Through your ANNuity with the Woman's American 
Baptist Home Mission Society you live on, bringing peace 
and spiritual security to countless thousands. 


For information concerning ANNuITIES and LEGACIES 
Write to Mrs. J. Wittarp McCrossen, Treasurer 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue 


REMEMBER 


New York, N. Y. 


in Your 
Will 
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WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 303) 
The Reference Committee asked 


me to serve on the Maymyo Home 
Arts School Committee and on the 


The aim is to train for home-mak- - 


establish orderly means to discuss 
any matters affecting the welfare of 
Indians and Indian missions” 
which are scattered over more than 
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200 reservations throughout the 
United States. Farmington is at 
the heart of the ancient prehis- 
toric Indian life. These Indians 
are today less affected by the white 
man’s civilization than any other 
tribes in the United States. 











ing primarily. It is a virgin field so { 
let us hope that our schools will fill ~3: 
the need. — Dorothy E. Wiley. 


ORGANIZATION FUNDS 
Quickly, Easily Earned 
pth > pei pps oy) pen 
church og ge — and other organizati 


Belgian Friendship Building i nus rofits can be earned qui 
at Virginia Union University En 0 Pro fitab le Nisecilin a rage An TF ~ filing orders for Go Gort . 








shale s Metal ddl rag: are 
used in millions of homes. Nearly every —__ 


Contributions have been suffi- means a sale. Let us tell you how we have been 


cient to warrant instructing the Inspiring Conferences, healthgivin pos Be oon Tulare tepa gudings eee Ma ng 
ivi Of iculars regardin 
Aititiee ’ SIVing = METAL SPONGE SALES. CORP, Lace, 


poo & Mascher St.. Paine a 


Gottschalk’s 


contractor to dismantle the entire —_ recreation, peaceful relaxation. 
Belgian Building at the World’s yogtHFiecy GENERAL CONFERENCE August 2-18 





Fair in New York and ship all of ‘ginty Conference..................-. June 24-July 2 

the material, valued at $400,000, to Missionary Conference..................... July 7-15 METAL SPONGE 

the campus of Virginia Union Uni- United Presbyterian Conference............ July 12-19 

versity at Richmond. (See Mrs- Religious Education Conference............ July 15-26 A TRIBUTE TO OUR MOTHERS 


Westminster Choir a July 21-Aug. 11 new book with real help for Mother's Day programs, 
ba with 17 lovely, touching songs about mother, home, 
Christian Endeavor Conference. ......... MPT. TW cs, ct camaneat eons tacien eaten ta 
H . sainted mothers. “Star Windows’? and ‘Dream 
Detailed Infor, mation on Request Faces’’ worth the price alone. Poems and readings. 
Should be in every home, every Sunday school. In Art 
NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFERENCES covers, two-color rose designs. Leatherette 15¢; beau- 
tiful Orchid Deckle Gift Edition; silk cord, 25¢; 
EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. NATHANIEL CARLSON, 2304 Elliot Ave., Minneapolis, 

Minn. (Mention this periodical.) 


sions, February, 1941, pages 80- 
82.) Sufficient cash and good 
pledges are in hand to cover the 
cost of re-erecting and equipping 
the first unit. Encouraging prog- 
ress is being made by the commit- 
tee of colored people, which has 
assumed responsibility for raising 
$25,000 to cover the cost of re- 
erecting the Belgian Tower. Cor- 
nerstone ceremonies are scheduled 
for commencement in June, and 
the dedication of the building in 
October. Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt has tentatively agreed to 
make the principal speech on inter- 
racial good will at that time. 


@ ¢@ @ 


The National Fellowship of 
Indian Workers will hold its an- 
nual convention at the Navajo 
Methodist Mission School, in 
Farmington, New Mexico, June 
9-13, 1941. This interdenomina- 
tional organization was founded in 
1936 “to establish and to foster a 
unity of spirit and service among 
Indian missionaries, mission board 
members, Government employees, 
and other friends of the Indian, to 
affirm their group consciousness, to M-5-41 
share their experiences, and to 














Dangerous Opportunities 





The Chinese Symbol for Crisis 


The Chinese are a wise people. The symbols 
they use in their written language often reveal 
deep insight. The symbol for “‘crisis’ is a 
composite of two ideographs: one, meaning 
“danger,” and the other meaning “oppor- 
tunity.” What is a crisis, then? It is a “dan- 
gerous opportunity.” (See page 306) 








Our missionaries in China are willing to face the dangers in order to 
take advantage of the opportunities. 


The least we can do is to provide funds for their life and work and 
to undergird them with prayer. 


Information concerning missionaries or their needs on any of our ten 
great mission fields will be gladly sent on request. 


JESSE R. WILSON, Home Secretary 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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ANNUAL MEETINGS 


AMERICAN Baptist 
Foreian Mission Society 
The 127th annual meeting of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the states of 


Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and New ~ 


York, will be held in Wichita, Kans., 
May 24, 1941, at 9:30 a.m., to act 
upon any report that shall then be 


New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; 
quiet, spacious rooms; 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince % 
George New York's out- 
standing hotel] value g 


Single $2.50 to $4.00 
Double $3.50 to $7.00 
George H. Newton, Mgr. 


14 East bis 


ct 


presented, to elect officers and mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers, and to 
transact any other business that may 
properly come before the meeting.— 
D. M. Atsauan, Recording Secretary. 


AMERICAN Baptist Home 
MissI0n Society 


The Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society will 
be held in Wichita, Kansas, May 20- 


Money Making Opportunity 
Popular household 


y, make good pro 
ks Wared Paper and 
FREE. Write 


paper prodicts, reasonably 
folaia 40mm 4 ts and repeat. 

<0 | \ 
Samples of y ndy-Wa 


many other tast s 7 asticles 


HANDY hae KS CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN 





OUT-OF-PRINT sii gait 


Also family and town histo 
numbers, etc. All ne ap all 
Send us your lists of wants — no obliga 
report promptly. Lower prices. 
Religious Books a Specialty 
sae also supply current books at 
" prices, paid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th St., Dept. 194, New York City 








We Buy Old Books and Magazines 








You may give to the 


oe TE a 


x See statement ''A United Appeal 
for China Relief’ on page 289. 
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STILL INCREASE IN 


Europe, China and the 
Remote Mission Fields 


UNITED CHINA RELIEF* 


as well as to every great area of the world’s need through 


WORLD RELIEF COMMITTEE 


°F Northern Baptist Convention 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ISSIONARY 
GIVING 


e May, 1941 


26, 1941, at sessions designated by the 
Program Committee of the Northern 
Baptist Convention on the presenta- 
tion of reports and the election of 
officers, and such other business as 
may properly come before the meeting. 
—Cor Hayne, Recording Secretary. 


Woman’s AMERICAN BaPTIST 
Foreign Mission Society 


The 70th Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society will be held May 24, 
1941, in Wichita Kans., to act upon 
any report that shall then be presented, 
to elect officers and members of the 
Board of Managers, and to transact 
any other business that may properly 
come before the meeting.—Mrkrs. A. J. 
MircHEL.L, Recording Secretary. 


Woman’s AMERICAN Baptist 
Home Mission Society 


The 64th annual meeting of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society will be held in the 
Forum and Exposition Building, Wich- 
ita, Kans., during the sessions of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, May 
20-25.—Auicre W. S. Briuson, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in This Issue 


AMERICAN INDIAN: Carson School 
chapel, 304; Students, 305. 

Be.aian Conco: Story of Bamba, 
266-272. 

MIscELLANEOus: Wichita scenes, 
262, 275, 279; Ottawa University, 276, 
278; Mexican church and congrega- 
tion, Lompoc, Cal., 284; Scenes on 
Terminal Island, 292-295; Ocean Park 
Camp, 308; W.W.G., Truro, N. S., 
310; W.W.G., Philippines, 311; Vaca- 
tion Church School, Mass., 311. 

PrersonaLitiges: Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Carlson, 279; George W. Cassidy, 274; 
H. E. Dana, 277: W. A. Elliott, 277; 
Alice Griffin, 302; Lewis Hale, 274; 
W. H. Hicks, 277; G. C. Hutto, 275; 
W. H. Johnson, 275; C. T. Lawson, 
275; A. B. Martin, 277; Orma Melton, 
314; Daniel A. Poling, 278; V. I. 
Reffner, 275; Ruth Thurmond, 308; 
Gertrude Waterman, 302; George 
Wise, 277; Dorothy Wiley, 303; Lena 
Youngsman, $02. 
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Sets get acquainted! 
A MESSAGE TO THOSE WHO ARE ATTENDING THE 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION IN WICHITA 


HE Church and Sunday School Supplies of The American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society are “making a personal appearance” in a Special Exhibit at 
the Convention Hall in Kansas this year. Here is an excellent opportunity for 
you to familiarize yourself with their usefulness and to meet our representatives 
who will be glad to offer suggestions and to be of any service to you they can. 


Pay us a visit! 





THE EXHIBIT INCLUDES: 


A Full Line of Helps for the Church and Church School Worker 
Uniform and Judson-Keystone Graded Lesson Series 
The Latest and Best Books — Also a Bargain Book Table 
Mission Study and Reading Contest Books for the New Season 











If you are unable to attend the Convention, write for sample copies of our Uniform Helps, prospectus 
of our Judson-Keystone Graded Lessons and a copy of our Church and Sunday School Builder Catalog. 
We are the selling agency of our denomination for everything in the line of Church and Sunday School 
Supplies. If we “haven’t got it” let us know and we'll make an effort to get it! 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


72 E. Randolph Street, Chicago B h 352 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 
1107 McGee Street, Kansas City Please Address Nearest Branc 510 Ranke Building, Seattle 

















STIRS ASSIS 


6 
THEY DEPEND ON You 


FOR LIFE 


UNDREDS of American Indian orphan 
children have no home, no friends, no 
funds, and their condition is most pitiable. 
With parents dead, lands gone through the 
clever work of grafters, incomes dissipated, 
these helpless children will be a constant 
appeal to American friends to give them 














the opportunity they need to become use- 
ful American citizens. 





These Indian children are worth saving. 
All they ask is a chance for life. The Mur- 
row Indian Orphans’ Home in Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, is their only hope for Christian 
training. The Home is open to children of 
all the tribes of the Indian race. More than 
2,500 children have been cared for during 
the 40 years of its existence. 


The Home is now in need of many additional friends who will become responsible for the 
care of one or more children. This work is decidedly worth while. The Indian people ap- 
preciate it and are helping generously. YOU also may share with them the joy of ministering 
to these orphan children. 


The cost of maintaining a child in the Murrow Indian Or- 
phans’ Home is $200 per year according to the present budget. 


From the beginning in 1902 the Home has been fostered by The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, which holds title to the property, and the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. 


Send a check now and give these children a chance for life 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
212 Fifth Avenue + New York City 


G. PITT BEERS, Executive Secretary 





























